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Authority and Liberty in. Architecture—IV 


THE CLASSICAL REVIVAL 


HE preceding article closed with the statement 
that in domestic work the reaction against 
New Art took the form of a return to ver- 
nacular tradition. But in urban architecture the reac- 
tion led to the Classical Revival, which in England, 
at any rate, reversed all the standards of the preceding 
movements. The question arises as to why this re- 
actionary repudiation at the very moment when, after 
a century of experiment and failure, light at last had 
begun to dawn? Why should an aberration or excess, 
manifestly temporary, have led English architects to 
abandon a policy that from every point of view was 
justified by its fruits? 

The obvious answer is that every architect did not 
see things in this light. It was not every architect who 
felt the inspiration of the nineties, who appreciated the 
potentialities of the new ideas. Though the Battle of 
the Styles which was joined over the choice of Gothic 
for the building of the Houses of Parliament, after 
raging for a quarter of a century, had ended in the 
victory of Gothic, the practice of the Classic had never 
been entirely abandoned. It continued to be used in a 
very debased form by architects in the City, who held 
firmly to their opinion that Gothic might be suitable 
for churches and vernacular for domestic work, but 
only Classic or Renaissance was suitable for City build- 
ings, and this opinion became widely accepted after the 
building of the Law Courts had sealed the ‘fate of 
secular Gothic. The so-called Queen Anne Revival 
had thus unconsciously prepared the way for a revival 
of the Classic. For once the break was made with 
Gothic, the tendency to use Renaissance detail gradu- 
ally increased until Norman Shaw designed the Geor- 
gian house in Queensgate, to which reference has al- 
ready been made. About the same time (1890) 
Belcher designed the Chartered Accountants Institute, 


from which event the Classical Revival may be dated, 
since from that time Georgian architecture found in- 
creasing favor for domestic work and Renaissance for 
street architecture. The official seal was given to this 
development when the Government decided that the 
War Office and Government offices in Whitehall 
should be in the Renaissance style. 

Such historical considerations suggest that the Arts 
and Crafts and Renaissance movements, to a great 
extent, shared a common origin, inasmuch as the 
way for both was prepared by the Queen Anne Revival 
and that the excesses of New Art, by the discredit it 
brought upon the Arts and Crafts movement, left the 
Renaissance School in possession. ‘This explains why 
the Renaissance triumphed at this juncture. But the 
Renaissance Revival could not have become the Clas- 
sical Revival but for another factor in the situation. 
In the opening years of this century American archi- 
tecture took a sudden leap forward. This was, it ap- 
pears, a consequence of the reaction of English ideas of 
taste upon the Beaux Arts training of American archi- 
tects, which led them to strip off the meretricious orna- 
ment from the Renaissance which they practised, and 
hence gave rise to a taste for the Classic. But archi- 
tects in England did not know the origin of the Clas- 
sical Revival in the United States. They did not know 
the extent to which English ideas had made it possible. 
On the contrary, all they knew was that a revival of 
Classical architecture was taking place in America and 
that its leaders were being entrusted with public build- 
ings and city work, and they jumped to the conclusion 
that architectural policy in England was mistaken, and 
that if English architecture was again to get on 
its feet it would be necessary to follow the example of 
American architects and effect a revival of the Classic, 
which was the only way of stopping the riot. 
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Such were the circumstances that led to the Classical 
Revival in England with its peculiar and exclusive 
spirit, which, I am assured, is a very different spirit 
from that which animated the Classical Revival in the 
United States. Twenty years ago this might have 
been disputed. But the evidence is conclusive that such 
is the case today; for the course of the Renaissance in 
England has been the very opposite to the development 
in the United States. For whereas in England the 
academic tendency has increased—taste having moved 
from the earlier to later forms of the Renaissance until 
finally St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and the old Re- 
gent Street came to be regarded as the high water 
mark of architectural attainment—the tendency in 
America has been to shake off academic influence and 
to extend appreciation to other styles of work. For in 
America the current of taste set backwards until at last 
American architects have come to take their stand on 
that common ground where Gothic and Renaissance 
influences meet, a powerful preference of American 
architects today being for Early Italian Renaissance, 
especially the Venetian variety, and for the Roman- 
esque. Thus we see that the last word of the Classical 
Revival in America is a renewal of belief in the validity 
of Medizval traditions, and nothing more foreign to 
the ispirit of the Classical Revival in England could 
be imagined. 

That the course of the Classical Revival has been so 
different in England from that taken in the United 
States is to be connected with the difference in evaluat- 
ing the Beaux Arts system of education. In America 
the Beaux Arts system had become almost indigenous. 
It had been accepted as an available source of technical 
methods and training. But it was not idealized save 
by a comparatively few. American architects knew too 
well the extent to which they were indebted to English 
work for their inspiration to have any illusions about 
the Beaux Arts. But when the Beaux Arts was intro- 
duced into England it was different. It came with all 
the reflected glory of the American Classical Revival, 
with borrowed plumes which the advocates of the 
Classic, in England, mistook for the genuine article. 
And being unaware that American architecture owed 
anything to English inspiration, they adopted the 
Beaux Arts with all the zeal of religious converts, who 
are very apt to be more orthodox than traditional be- 
lievers. The consequence was that instead of the 
Beaux Arts being accepted in England in an urbane 
and liberal spirit, as a system of architectural logic 
that could be used to introduce order and discipline 
into our revived tradition, which hitherto had rested 
entirely upon inspiration, it was used as a weapon to 
bring our own tradition into discredit on the assump- 
tion, apparently, that logic might be a substitute for 
inspiration and pedantry for taste. 

The interest in Neo-Grec in England is, I believe, 


nowadays on the wane and it may not be long before 
as a fashion it will have disappeared; for the public 
and profession alike are getting tired of a style that is 
the symbol of death and fit only for mausoleums. Yet 
if the Neo-Grec is to be abandoned, it is important 
that it should be abandoned for intelligent reasons. 
For what finally matters about an architect, as about a 
man, is his philosophy. If his philosophy is true and 
well grounded he can be relied upon in a crisis to act 
with judgment. But if it is not so founded, there is 
a danger he may go to pieces; there is indeed no know- 
ing what he may do; for he will be at the mercy of 
circumstances. For such reasons it is important that 
if English architects are to abandon the Neo-Grec they 
should not go on believing that Greek architecture is 
the fountain head, for there is nothing behind this idea. 
It is a pure assumption, and an assumption that can be 
disproved, for behind Greek art is to be found Egyp- 
tian, and behind Egyptian are the earlier architectures 
of Asia that are scarcely yet explored and understood, 
either as to their purpose or their method. If, there- 
fore, Greek architecture is to be considered the foun- 
tain head it must be on other grounds than those of 
historical priority, for if we take our stand entirely on 
historical priority we get back finally to the primitive 
buildings of primitive man. Such being the case the 
only grounds on which it can be claimed that Greek 
architecture is fundamental are, first, that it exhibits 
in a higher degree than any other style the logical sense 
of design and refinement in detail, and, second, that 
logic and refinement are basic in architecture. There is 
no need to deny these qualities in Greek architecture, 
which, within its limits, attained perfection, for every 
detail was thought out so carefully that nothing re- 
mains but to accept it in its entirety. No detail can be 
varied without doing violence to the consistency of the 
whole, and for such reasons Greek architecture is in- 
valuable for the study of logic in design. But for 
precisely the same reasons it cannot serve as the basis of 
a revival in architecture. The fact that Greek archi- 
tecture is logically complete precludes the possibility of 
experiment and therefore of growth. It is an esthetic 
cul-de-sac and because it is a cul-de-sac it cannot be re- 
garded as the fountain head. 

There is likewise another reason why Greek archi- 
tecture is not to be considered fundamental. Some- 
thing happened at a later date which completely 
changed the basis of architecture. I refer to the in- 
vention of glass and its use in buildings. Before glass 
was used in buildings the column was the unit of 
design. But when glass began to be used the treatment 
of walls and windows became matters of primary im- 
portance, while the use of the column was occasional 
and, externally, became a decorative adjunct. Glass 
was first used by the Byzantine builders, but it was not 
until Gothic times that the possibilities of window 
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treatment were fully realized—the use of the mullion 
in Gothic work being a great advance upon the Byzan- 
tine custom of treating windows in groups. It is my 
contention that Gothic architecture, because it is the 
architecture of the wall and window, stands closer to 
the modern world than does the Greek, which is the 
architecture of the column. The early Renaissance 
architects understood this difference, for when they be- 
came interested in Roman architecture they did not 
take it en bloc but adapted Classic detail to their tradi- 
tional fenestration. All went well so long as this rela- 
tionship was understood. But when the Classical Re- 
vival placed emphasis upon the column instead of on 
the window and enlarged the size of the window pane 
to harmonize with the big scale, a principle antipa- 
thetic to the Medieval tradition was introduced. 
Nevertheless, although we cannot consider Greek 
architecture as fundamental, a great deal can be said 
for the teaching of the Orders and Renaissance design 
from the point of view of expediency. The case is 
this—that the student demands definite teaching; and 
in the absence of definite teaching in regard to other 
styles it is easier to begin by teaching Classic architec- 
ture, which alone among architectural styles has been 
reduced to a system. But while it may be expedient to 
begin this way, if the teaching is not to do more harm 
than good, the position should be explained to the 
student. He should be told that the Classic was taught 
not because it is fundamental but because, being more 
restricted in its scope, it had been found possible to 
systematize it and therefore it could be more easily 
communicated to students. But they should be warned 
against falling into the pedantry of the eighteenth cen- 
tury architects and should be shown how insistence 
upon Roman precedent destroyed the living traditions 
of architecture. Finally, if they are to profit by such 
teaching they should, after mastering the Orders and 
the Renaissance, explore other styles. In doing this 
they should be made to bear in mind, always, that al- 
though in other styles inspiration plays a larger part 
than in the Renaissance, yet all styles admit of sys- 
tematization up to a certain point. Hence, styles should 
be studied systematically to learn their underlying prin- 
ciples. Above all, students should be taught the im- 
portance of understanding vernacular architecture and 
primitive design, and that architecture and building are 
not separate propositions but finally one. 
Unfortunately it was not with such an aim and in 
such a spirit that the ultra-Classical School sought to 
promote the study of Classical architecture in England. 
On the contrary, instead of recommending its study as 
a means to an end they recommended it as an end in 
itself. And it is because of this that Classical architec- 
ture in England is today becoming less flexible in the 
hands of its exponents, just as it did at the end of the 
eighteenth century; while, because the study of ver- 


nacular architecture is disregarded by this School, stu- 
dents are left in ignorance as to how to design in brick- 
work or to do the humbler work which makes up the 
bulk of architectural practice. ‘To meet this situation 
the stucco architecture of the Regency period has re- 
cently been exalted to accommodate Classical architec- 
ture to the limitations of the average purse. There 
is, of course, a perfectly legitimate use of stucco, when 
it does not pretend to be anything else. But to use 
stucco to mimic brick and stone because of ignorance of 
how to treat brickwork is another matter. This is to 
make a virtue of necessity, and it is impossible to be- 
lieve it will succeed. 

Along with the advocacy of stucco has gone the de- 
preciation of the use of tiles and high pitched roofs 
and the advocacy of slates and low pitched roofs. In 
a recent article Professor Reilly took exception to the 
new London County Council Hall on these grounds. 
Red tiles and high pitched roofs, according to him, are 
too domestic. Apart from the fact that it was impos- 
sible to provide the accommodation which the London 
County Council required without infringing their own 
regulations as to the height of buildings, except by 
means of a high pitched roof, such criticism is surely 
the last word in academic futility. It bespeaks a refusal 
to consider the design on its merits, which, when all is 
said, remains one of our finest modern buildings. 
There are any number of Renaissance buildings in 
Italy and other parts of the Continent roofed with tiles 
and the effect is quite satisfactory, while in England 
the majority of the most interesting Renaissance build- 
ings are not only roofed with tiles but are high pitched. 
Why then should tiles and high pitches be considered 
inconsistent with a Renaissance treatment? For no 
reason, as far as I can see, except that they were not 
used by the academic architects of the Renaissance, who 
looked to antiquity for precedent. Criticism of this 
kind suggests that the ultra-Classical School cannot 
trust its own eyes either as regards form or color, and 
falls back upon precedent to escape the responsibility of 
judgment. 

Even where the ultra-Classical School has a good 
case, it spoils it by exaggeration and by the denial of 
the legitimacy of other modes than the one to which it 
has pinned its faith. Thus, I think its followers have 
done excellent service in their advocacy of the use of 
unbroken eaves lines. But it is absurd to make a fetish 
of it. The recognition of the fact that unbroken eaves 
lines in cities are to be generally recommended should 
not blind us to the fact that there is a limit to the appli- 
cation of this principle and that beyond a certain 
length unbroken eaves lines become wearisome, fea- 
tureless and monotonous, as in the case of the old 
Regent Street. In a detached building this monotony 
can be broken by projections on plan which, in per- 
spective, breaks a long eaves line as successfully as the 
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use of a gable. But the ultra-Classical School con- 
demns gables as an illegitimate form of architectural 
expression, which judgment, if valid, would lead to the 
condemnation of many, perhaps a majority, of the 


most beautiful buildings in the world, including its 
own beloved St. George’s Hall. For what, after all, is 
a pediment but a low pitched gable? 

A. J. Penty. 


Cities Old and New—VI 


, \HE reader of the newspaper runs frequently 


across such phrases as “the awakening con- 

science,” “the solution of the problem,” “the 
growing need,” and other clusters of words quite as 
idle and quite as meaningless. “They are a part of the 
opiate, or they are, in truth, the visible indication of 
that modern form of morphinomania by which people 
administer to their minds a comforting safeguard 
against over-use of the brain. 

The residuum in this opiate, to use a figure of speech, 
is an almost imperceptible recognition, by a few people, 
of the problems of population. The world is fuller 
of people than ever before. It is growing fuller all 
the time. The common belief, engendered by the 
morphinomania of which I speak, is that business may 
be depended upon to take care of all the questions that 
arise from this process of human growth. A vast 
weight of evidence against that theory has been offered, 
but the process of distributing it is difficult. President 
Coolidge has remarked that the chief occupation of the 
American people is business, and hence it is their chief 
interest. Hence, what is not business is not a chief 
interest, and from there the degree of interest in other 
things runs all the way down through mild curiosity to 
indifference and apathy. 

The alert historian, the honest student, the researcher 
who can get his mind free from the opiates that are 
poured out in suffocating abundance, gains a glimpse of 
things in a long perspective. Thus he gets a view of 
sequences, and out of that view he is able to construct 
certain parallels which are as closely marked, as between 
the present age and all others, as parallels are marked 
in any field of human research. The new viewpoint 
of history as exhibited so clearly in the last decade, and 
which concerns itself with these parallels, is in itself 
an indication of the historic distortion engendered by 
the old concept; more and more do modern historians 
devote themselves to certain simple facts concerned 
with the distribution, exploitation, and final exhaustion 
of natural resources than they do to the rise and 
decline of empires, the victories of land and sea, or 
the political intrigues through which large nations 
devour small ones. 

Planning, therefore, is coming to assume a larger 
significance in the minds of such students. Likewise 
does planning take on a new aspect in relation to the 


drawing of lines and the making of perspectives, the 
arrangement of axes, the provision for vistas. The 
survey of the resources of New York State by a state 
commission is, for example, a kind of evidence such as 
is paralleled in numerous other lands. All of these 
things point to the unassailable fact that the increase 
of population is reaching a point where the means of 
giving it an adequate human sojourn will not be found 
in the old method of appropriating unsettled areas or 
by the wholesale destruction of life through war. That 
is, of course, to say it might be temporarily solved, as 
of old, by the latter method, if we are willing to accept 
that as a solution. 

A major factor of population increase is the rapid 
growth of cities. Their rise is more rapid than before, 
because we have swifter means of migration, but the 
underlying causes do not differ in essence from those 
which acted as the prime cause in the history of many 
a defunct empire and many a ghost of a city. It is 
maintained by some that this disquieting form of cen- 
tralization is the result of a human instinct, that there 
is nothing to be done about it except deal with it as it 
progresses. The weight of impartial and studious opin- 
ion will not bear out any such conclusion, I believe. 

It must be a brave man who expects that anything is 
at present likely to be done about any of these questions 
except to apply such salves and liniments as the self- 
styled experts may devise and sell to a perplexed people. 
It is quite as true to say that no one knows what is 
to be done. One might quote Mr. Will Durant, who, 
in a very recent article in Harper’s, on the failure of 
democracy, suggested that the application of Christian- 
ity might ‘be the best and wisest remedy, but, said Mr. 
Durant, in the absence of any hope for such a thing 
we must fall back, if we would save the democratic 
principle, on the education of administrative officials 
along human rather than along political lines. So it is 
with population increase; the only plan for dealing 
with it must be found in the educational equipment of 
someone to whom the task may ultimately be confided. 
But as laws cannot greatly anticipate popular accept- 
ance, so will the task of education in this field be found 
useful only as it develops a backing and a power on the 
part of the people whose lives are concerned. 

Because of all of these things and as a fitting close 
to this series of articles it seems well to give a meed 
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of praise to Mr. Cyrus Kehr, whose work on A Nation 
Plan* has just been printed. The work has the in- 
dorsement of no less an authority than Mr. Raymond 
Unwin, one of the sagacious English planners who have 
contributed so greatly to our store of knowledge, and 
numerous other eminent people have congratulated Mr. 
Kehr on his achievement. It would be a mistake to 
consider this work as other than a pioneer exploration, 
and it is as such that it deserves a wide reading. Since 
Frederic Le Play made his great studies in regional 
life in France I can think of nothing that quite ap- 
proximates Mr. Kehr’s work, although, by suggestion, 
he goes farther than Le Play, and he manifestly has to 
deal with a phase of life such as Le Play knew not, for 
machinery had made no such inroad in Le Play’s time. 

To grasp the elements of a nation, whose dependence 
lies utterly on its natural resource inheritance, and then 
to unravel the magnitudinous complexity of natural 
resource distribution, is a task seemingly too immense 
for accomplishment, even though we are reminded that 
we attempted it during the late war, and that the 
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Egyptian and the Inca once did it extremely well be- 
cause they had to. No one will agree with all of 
Mr. Kehr’s conclusions, and there are many who will 
distrust many of his ultra-scientific approaches to the 
problem, but these things are not important. What is 
vital is the fact that someone has seen the thing in 
large terms and has had the courage to state what he 
sees and the good fortune to find a publisher who would 
undertake a work that is truly of the pioneer kind. 

It is perhaps difficult for architects to associate a 
work of this kind with their art. Yet a reading of the 
recent reports of the Institute’s Committee on Com- 
munity Planning will make the application of these 
studies very easily relatable to architecture. The rela- 
tionship will some day have to stand clear to all eyes 
if architecture is to come into its complete inheritance 
as a profession, and while the task of the pioneer in 
these fields is not one to elicit keen interest and warm 
approval, the work has to be done. That, we be- 
lieve, has been the intention of the authors in this 
series of articles on cities old and new. C. H. W. 


London Letter 


VERY now and then, in the intervals between strikes 

and the controversy over the Thames Bridges, the 
garden city movement manages to mark some forward 
step and receive a little well-merited publicity. This time 
it is Welwyn Garden City which has distinguished itself 
by having the honour of a christening, by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, of its new railway station. 

High social ideals lie at the origin of Welwyn, and 
they have proved to be full of practical possibilities in the 
hands of a capable group of organizers. Welwyn is for- 
tunate in its directorate, which includes men who have be- 
hind them the instructive experience of the development 
of Letchworth, and the financial aspect has been taken 
care of on the sound lines of any well conducted com- 
mercial enterprise. There is no bar in Welwyn to san- 
dals, red hair, or hand woven clothing; but behind the 
scenes are gentlemen in business suits who are hard at 
work on credits and percentages. 

Six years ago the Welwyn site was practically vacant, 
and today it houses a flourishing community of five thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is growing at the rate of about 1,500 
persons, representing an average of 500 new houses per 
year, and it is laid out for an eventual population of 
40,000 to 50,000 people, occupying at least 10,000 houses. 
Even if it reaches that size at an accelerated pace it will 
still deserve the title of “garden city,” for its town plan 
is prepared in strict adherence to the definition of its pro- 
moters: “A garden city is a town planned for industry 
and healthy living; of a size that makes possible a full 
measure of social life, but not larger; surrounded by a 
permanent belt of rural land; the whole of the land being 
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in public ownership or held in trust for the community.” 

The original purchase of the land was conducted on the 
basis of “nerve” rather than hard cash, and finance for 
the first few years has had to be arranged on a rather 
hand-to-mouth basis; but the original purchasers had the 
knowledge of what constitutes a suitable site, and based 
their hopes on the possibilities of an easy connection with 
London and the presence of good agricultural soil, and 
plenty of good gravel, good sand, good clay for brickmak- 
ing, and good water supply. It has proved to be a strong 
combination. 

The organization of the “city” includes a central com- 
munal store which already produces an astonishing turn- 
over, and to which is attached a bakery where you can 
purchase a loaf made entirely of English flour. The 
profits of the store are set towards a reduction of the 
local taxation, and it is the dream of the founders that 
some day Welwyn will provide the remarkable spectacle 
of a rate-free community possessing a communal income 
which can be devoted solely to the furtherance of its utili- 
ties and amenities. 

The father of the Garden City Movement, Mr. Ebe- 
nezer Howard, had always visualized the necessity for the 
creation in each city of an industrial area, the workers 
in which would live in ideal conditions. The promise of 
this is being realized in Welwyn, to which have begun to 
come the factories built of concrete whose aggregate is 
found within the city’s area. One of the largest and 
most recent is the new Shredded Wheat factory; social 
reform and shredded wheat always seem to go hand in 
hand. 


The factory must remain the nucleus of any garden 
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city in this industrial England if the troubles of industry 
are to be remedied, for conditions will never improve 
unless there is decentralization of industry from over- 
crowded factory areas. The fundamental idea of the 
Garden City is decentralization, the creation of perfected 
but limited independent unit towns—satellite perhaps, like 
Welwyn, to some larger center—but providing town that 
is country and country that is town. The first garden 
cities may have attracted cranks, but perhaps, after all, it 
is the cranks who are the wise men of this world. 

The problem of the garden city is of course rather a 
different one from that of rehousing tenants who have 
been cleared out of city slum areas; in the main the 
people who live in garden cities do so because the idea 
appeals to them, but it is aaother matter to transplant 
a huge colony of tenants to semi-rural surroundings and 
hope to find that everything goes smoothly. This is the 
experience of the London County Council, which has 
built, during the last eighteen months, 1,200 houses on 
its Downham estate between Bromley and Catford, about 
25 miles from London. 

The surroundings of Downham are too peaceful and 
quiet after the noisy bustle of congested London, whence 
most of the tenants have come; the result is that many 
of them pine for the old life, and would gladly give up 
their clean up-to-date houses, with gardens attached, for 
two or three ramshackle rooms in Bermondsey or any 
other slum. Even in the slums they had life, shops and 
public houses and cinemas and traffic. But at Downham 
there is not even a shop on the estate. 

But the great difficulties are transport and rents. For 
many there is a journey of 114 hours to and from work, 
with inevitable waits for crowded omnibusses, and an ex- 
pense in fares, making a heavy inroad on, say, £3 a week, 
cut of which must be paid a rent of nearly 17 shillings. 
The women too have to travel to market, for food prices 
in the vicinity of the estate are too high. 

The result is that on this estate, which is still growing 
at the rate of 30-40 houses a week, there are dozens of 
people who are anxiously waiting to go back to the slums 
as soon as there is any possibility of accommodation. 


The most recent, and one of the most important, of 
London War Memorials has just -been unveiled by the 
Duke of Connaught, and no doubt it will give rise to the 
usual newspaper discussion about spoiling parks and open 
spaces by the erection of monuments. In this case, how- 
ever, the site is really an ideal one, and since it is dedi- 
cated to the Guards Division, and shows no ultra-modern 
tendencies, it will probably escape without the usual 
chorus of ill-informed public criticism. 

The monument is placed on the far side of the Horse- 
guards’ Parade in a recess formed in the railings of St. 
James’ Park, and is on the axis of the center archway of 
William Kent’s Horseguards’ building in Whitehall. Its 
form is a broad obelisk rising from a pilastered base, 
against the front elevation of which stand five bronze 
figures representing the five Guards’ regiments, the Gren- 
adier, Coldstream, Scots, Irish, and Welsh, all in their 
khaki uniforms and tin hats. The figures, as well as 
decorative panels at the sides and back of the base, are 
the work of Mr. Gilbert Ledward, a former laureate of 


the British School at Rome, as was also the architect of 
the memorial, Mr. H. Chalton Bradshaw. 

A composition of five figures in a row is never easy, 
and it may be that the bronze soldiers look a little 
wooden and self-conscious. But the whole scheme has a 
definite character of stolid security which is not inappro- 
priate, though as a design it lacks the stirring imagina- 
tive qualities of Jagger and Pearson’s great stone howit- 
zer for the Royal Artillery memorial at Hyde Park 
Corner. 

The same difficulty nearly always arises with schemes 
which are the result of competitions. The architect and 
sculptor have to comply with set conditions and produce 
something which will get the job and satisfy an assessor 
whose preferences may be familiar (in this case Sir 
Reginald Blomfield). And once the award is made, they 
are almost completely bound by their original conception. 

It is five years since the competition was won, and dur- 
ing that time the design has been subjected to every kind 
of scrutiny from the King down to Military committees, 
via His Majesty’s First Commissioner of Works. One 
feels that both architect and sculptor could unfold a tale 
of interesting experiences, and that they amply deserve 
their professional rewards. 


The opinions on American architecture of distinguished 
travellers returning from the United States are always 
interesting, particularly so in the case of an artist like 
Sir John Lavery, who has recently been giving his im- 
pressions at a meeting of the English Speaking Union. 
Sir John’s wife is a native of Chicago, but it is still safe 
to assume that his remarks on New York are free from 
bias. Sir John’s early impression of New York was that 
of a succession of enormous prison-like blocks, but he 
now finds that it shows a newer and more beautiful 
architecture, and “has become a subject fit for the brush 
of a Turner.” He believes that America has every rea- 
son to be proud of her architects as well as of her sculp- 
tors and landscape painters (no mention of portraitists, 
however), and that the ultra-moderns, “jazz painters and 
sculptors,” are receiving considerable support as a result 
of a reaction towards fresh light and colour after a con- 
siderable debauch of old masters. 

Mr. Gilbert Frankau, the novelist, is another traveller 
who admires American achievements in building. He has 
been writing a series of articles on his American experi- 
ences entitled “My Unsentimental Journey,” which are 
shortly to be published in book form. In one of them he 
alludes to the Washington monument as “the recently 
completed Lincoln obelisk,” but little slips like that do 
not make his impression that we have much to learn from 
American buildings any the less worth recording. 


§ 


Little controversies on art continue to enliven the 
gloomy period of the coal strike; our old friend Mr. 
Epstein, sculptor of Rima and other works, has been in 
trouble again, and a very delightful architect, not so 
long ago a leader in the hunt for living architecture, 
Mr. C. F. A. Voysey, has been writing to the Times 
attacking the classic legacy. 

According to Mr. Voysey, Sir Christopher Wren, by 
pursuing foreign styles, has corrupted English architec- 
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ture. Mr. Voysey used a fine Shakespearian phrase in 
describing this pursuit of Wren’s, but it was too bawdy 
for the newspapers, which felt obliged to “edit.” This 
does not, however, affect the vigour of Mr. Voysey’s 
attack, which once more provokes the ancient battle of 
the styles. 

“The classic designer is dominated by the importance 
of symmetry and balance, and the plan must yield to the 
demands of the facade. Should a banqueting hall have 
a big window on one side of the entrance, the closet on 
the other side must have a window of the same size. The 
Gothic designer, on the other hand, allows the practical 
convenience of all requirements to dominate his eleva- 
tions. Of course both these works endeavour to create 
both plan and elevation together in as good a2 harmony as 
possible. But, all the same, the influence on design due 
to the sequence of these two matters affects our architec- 
ture very seriously. Out of the classic craving for sym- 
metry has grown the poisonous system of what is now 
called axial planning and vista mania.” Poor Mr. 
Voysey! 

As regards Mr. Epstein, he is not the attacker but the 
attacked; he has really a great deal to put up with, for 
this time it is not even the President of the Royal Acad- 
emy who, slates him, but instead a sporting Peer, Lord 
Wavertree, who was recently called upon to open the 
Liverpool Autumnal Art Exhibition; it is the kind of 
function peculiarly adapted to men of title, but one which 
unfortunately tempts them to deliver portentous judg- 
ments on matters for which they are qualified by ignor- 
ance alone. 

To the Liverpool Exhibition Mr. Epstein was begged 
by the committee to contribute, yet Lord Wavertree in 
opening the exhibition, remarked of his exhibits that he 
did not think they were accepted (sic) because of their 
artistic merits. “I have no doubt that Mr. Epstein has 
done his best, but, after all, even the poorest artist could 
have done better if he had submitted his worst.” 

It did not take long for Mr. Epstein to react, and less 
time still for the Art Committee of the Exhibition pub- 
licly to repudiate the Peer; they were just in time to dis- 
suade the sculptor from withdrawing his exhibits. As 
was observed in the Press, the incident is instructive, for 
it will teach art patrons that courtesy is due to art as 
well as to social position. 

Lord Wavertree, however, was unrepentant. This 
sportsman, breeder of a Derby winner for Edward VIL., 
successful in his own right in a past “Grand National,” 
inserted in the “agony columns” a message to the public, 
in which he “thanks the numerous correspondents who 
have appreciated his attack upon decadent art, and hopes 
to reply to them individually in time.” 

Some people complain that the youth of the present 
day is without a backbone, but it is comforting to note 
that the preceding generation still retains a gall. 


While the fate of Waterloo Bridge still hangs in the 
balance, the Houses of Parliament continue to crumble, 
and St. Paul’s is giving active cause for anxiety. Nearly 
150 tons of crumbling masonry have been removed from 
the Houses of Parliament during the past year, and 
workmen, 180 feet up on Big Ben’s tower, are still taking 
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away pieces of stone that are in danger of falling. The 
foreman mason on the job has stated with a gloomy 
relish that “the pieces come away in your hand as soon as 
you touch them. The whole building is in a bad way.” 
Even the tiniest fragments of the defective stonework 
are weighed, labelled, and accounted for, and an extensive 
repairing scheme will probably be launched next year. 

As regards St. Paul’s, it looks as if there were at least 
another five years’ work ahead on the grouting, and even 
then there is considerable doubt as to whether the scheme 
of repair will be successful. Of course the work has 
been considerably impeded by the coal stoppage, but the 
fact remains that a much larger number of fissures have 
appeared than was expected, and there is a certain gloomy 
jubilation on the part of those who from the outset have 
criticised the whole method of repairing upon which the 
restoration committee has embarked. 

If the Education Committee of Smethwick in Stafford- 
shire is correct in its assumptions, the physical welfare of 
England’s youth is henceforth guaranteed. Experiments 
with a classroom whose windows are equipped with a 
new kind of glass allowing ultra-violet rays to pass into 
the room have shown that boys have gained in nine 
months more than three pounds in weight and over an 
inch in height compared with boys in an adjoining class 
room lighted by ordinary window glass. 

The committee have decided to equip a number of 
selected schools with the new glass, and a supply of 
taller and fatter schoolboys is confidently expected. 

“= 

November, 1926. 


The Washington Brasses at Sulgrave 


In connection with the rubbings of the tombstone of 
George Washington’s mother at Wakefield, Virginia, 
published in this issue, it seems interesting to reproduce 
rubbings from the brasses, of the Washington family 
tomb, originally in Sulgrave Church, England. These 
particular rubbings have an interesting history which 
is recited by Mr. John C. Austin, F. A. I. A., of Los 
Angeles, California, who has presented the rubbings to 
the Institute. (See page 521.) 

Some forty years ago Mr. Austin’s uncle, his mother’s 
brother, Mr. William R. Usher, then a resident of the 
United States, paid a visit to England. While there he 
visited Sulgrave Church, where his ancestors were buried, 
and made rubbings of the Washington brasses in the 
chancel. He died at the age of 95, about eighteen months 
ago, and among his papers were found the rubbings. 
According to Mr. Austin’s recollection the brasses were 
stolen from the church some two years after his uncle’s 
visit and have never been recovered. There may be other 
rubbings in existence but their whereabouts is unknown 
either to Mr. Austin or ourselves, although Mr. Austin 
believes that there are some rubbings at Mount Vernon. 

It seems interesting further to record the fact that 
these rubbings have lain in a little farmhouse in eastern 
Oregon ever since they were made, and also the fact 
that Mr. Usher ran away from home when he was 13 
years old, joined the American Army when he was about 
16, and went through the Mexican War. 
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Things a Nation Should Cherish 


NOTES ALONG THE POTOMAC 
The Peaceful Fortress 


two events of surpassing interest: the running 

of the bass and the opening of the hunting season. 
Any visitor in the autumn may reasonably be sus- 
pected of intentions against the wild fowl, even 
though his purpose is wholly pacific and related only 
to a study of the early history of the region. These 
evidences are even more plentiful than the ducks. 
They are as plentiful, let us say, as were all the wild 
quarry in that early day of the Indians before the 
white man came; for truly there was plenty then— 
and peace, interrupted only by an occasional raid of 
the fierce Susquehannocks from the north. 

Leaving Washington by the Navy Yard Bridge 
and through Anacostia we come at once into an atmos- 
phere fraught with memories. To few places in the 
United States is it more appropriate, for here lie the 
remains of the colony established by Leonard: Calvert 
in 1634. The climate, the terrain, and the routes 
of modern traffic have all combined to leave this land 
in quiet decline. It is tobacco country and the high- 
road runs between exhausted fields. Houses are far 
apart as though the holdings were large. The land 
is scantily populated, but the drive of about fifteen 
miles discovers a number of old frame barns and 
homesteads, picturesque and dilapidated. One notable 


I: the calendar of Southern Maryland there are 


landmark on the way is Broad Creek Church, built 
early in the Eighteenth Century and the center of 
old Piscataway Parish. ‘Thence a few miles further, 
with delightful glimpses of, the river away to the 
right, and we have climbed a wooded hill and come 
to our destination—Fort Washington. 

The name Piscataway clings most properly to the 
spot, for it was upon this bluff that the first colonists, 
exploring the river in their pinnace, found the Indians 
of that name drawn up in battle array five hundred 
strong. And here, at the dawn of Maryland history, 
the peaceful note was struck which persisted through 
the life of the colony. Calvert conciliated the Indians 
and pacifically urged them toward that up-river 
country which is today the District of Columbia. In 
1645 he established a garrison at the mouth of Piscata- 
way Creek, which now washes the lower glacis of the 
fortress slumbering so old and gray upon the height. 

As the colony grew, a town called Piscataway was 
established up the creek, where firm land and wide 
acres were available. To see this town today is to 
wonder at its importance in early days, even up to 
the time of the Revolution, and to hear the name of 
Digges is to reflect upon the changes that have come 
to Warburton, once one of the most lordly manors 
of the colony. Twelve hundred acres were patented 
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here in 1641 by William Digges, who built his man- 
sion near the bluff. His descendants took an active 
part in the life of the colony and of the young inde- 
pendent nation. Here the Washington family visited 
from across the river and it was of this spot that 
Henry Knox, Secretary of War in 1794, received the 
following advice: ‘The President of the United 
States, who is well acquainted with the River Potomac, 
conceived that a certain bluff of land on the Maryland 
side near Mr. Digges’, a point formed by an eastern 


branch of the Potomac, would be a proper situation for 


the fortification about to be erected.” The land was 
accordingly purchased in 1795 and entrenchments were 
made. Here, in 1813, was ‘“‘a water battery of twelve 
or thirteen guns commanded by a steep bluff and pro- 
tected by an octagonal brick block house two stories 
high.” ‘This was the stronghold from which an Amer- 
ican commander retreated without firing a shot when 
the British came up the Potomac to invade Washington. 

And this—save for the days of the fierce Susque- 


Fort Washington—on the Potomac 
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hannocks—is as near as this bluff on Piscataway Creek 
has ever been to war. Yet the plans for a fortress 
went steadily on. In 1813 Major L’Enfant reported 
that “the whole original design was bad.” Fresh as 
he was from the work of designing the Capital City, 
this first engineer officer of the army was now to 
design a fortress to protect his civic achievement. The 
wharf and ravelin designed by him are shown on the 
drawings preserved in the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers, U. S. A., but his relation to the final struc- 
ture is not definitely known. He lived indeed for 
seven years with Mr. Digges at Warburton and later 
retired to live with a scion of the same family at 
another plantation within the District of Columbia, 
where he died and was buried, until finally re-interred 
in Arlington Cemetery. In 1816, three years after 
his report was made, the work of construction upon 
the present building was commenced. The massive 
stone and brick fortress grew to meet the invader who 
has never come. Even in the Sixties the gunners 
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Fort Washington—on the Potomac 











peering from these embrasures could do no more than 
stand and wait and guard their chain across the river 
while war flamed to the South beyond their range. 
Afar to the north they could see the shaft which 
marked the seat of government, while at their backs 
lay the isolated peninsula so strangely quiet in the 


midst of turmoil. They could not know that the 
heritage of peace which lay upon these ramparts was 
to endure. And they could have had no thought that 
obsolescence and decay were to enter here. But such 
has been the story of the years. ‘Today we find the 
old fortress abandoned and desolate. 

From the top of the guard house we may command 
the whole work. (See sketch.) Beneath us the arched 
gateway gives entrance from the north. There are 
two great bastions north and south, with a curtain 
wall which united them to form the high gray mass 
that is a landmark for miles up and down the river. 
The barbette platforms make an eyrie from which 
to peer westward over the ramparts to the river or 
upon the trees and undergrowth far below, where 
only an occasional patch of foundation lifts out of the 
brambles to show the outline of L’Enfant’s V-shaped 
ravelin. From the height the long level parade ground 
has no horizon save the crisp line of ramparts which 
terminate at the north in the guard house, with its 
classic arched gateway. At the south is a landward 
and smaller salient with sally-port, ditch and scarp 
from which terraces drop steeply to the creek. A deep 
ravine protects the position from the rear, or east. 
Down in the casements, abandoned and magically 
quiet, we see the places where the guns have been 
with only an occasional rusted pintle or traverse iron 
to tell of the artillery of a by-gone day. The little 
arched postern—reached by steps underground—is a 





delightful bit of design. So are the quarters which 
face in dignity upon the parade, like worn-out vet- 
erans who feel their helplessness, but none the less 
demand respect. 

Without the walls lies the modern infantry post, 
which is small and evidently not suitable for continu- 
ance in accordance with army policy of concentration 
in large and well located centers. So we hear that 
Fort Washington is to be abandoned—and sold. The 
peaceful fortress has been peaceful too long. 

Detos H. SmirH 


2. Graves in the Rain 


HE churchyard stirs the emotions 

mournfully but not unpleasantly. From child- 

hood it has been associated in our minds with 
graceful and musical quatrains in which the brevity 
of human life and the vanity of human ambitions are 
but gently lamented to the soothing accompaniment 
of the curfew bell and the low of cattle. 

The country family burial-ground has no such back- 
ground of memories. It depends on its condition, on 
its surroundings, and on our own mood whether the 
feelings it invokes be agreeable or repellent. 

Sometimes, when it is set on a cheerful southern 
slope, overlooking a smiling vista of field and stream, 
when not dark cedars but oaks and maples stand as not 
too melancholy sentinels about it, when it is seen across 
tilled fields and well tended gardens from what is still 
the homestead of the children and grandchildren of 
those who sleep under its mounds, we can feel sym- 
pathy with the sentiment that put it there, foregoing 
the consolation of the shadow of the spire across the 


country 
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THE TOMBSTONE OF JANE, FIRST WIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FATHER 


graves for the comfort of the close presence of the 
beloved. 

But when decayed fortunes and the failure of the 
stock have brought old acres into new hands; when the 
shell of the manor house stares blankly over the over- 
grown meadows; when the exhausted soil bears the 
stunted pine as its only crop; when the stones crumble; 
when the gate sags; when the slabs sink and heave; 
then such a plot becomes more sombre to look upon 
than the place of a plague-pit. 

Why time has dealt so hardly with the descendants 
of so many of those whose bones lie in these burial 


grounds is a sad question to ask and would be a hard 
one to answer. It is more grievous still when it is a 
question of a particular family, and the kindred of the 
man whom Americans have always held in a reverence 
approaching sanctity. 

Wakefield, Hilton, Waterloo, Bushfield, Mount 
Vernon, Blenheim, the acres remain; but what Wash- 
ington, with his pinnace manned by sixteen oarsmen 
in velvet caps, visits in state his neighbors along the 
shores of Piscataway Creek or Breton Bay? 

Some allowance (as we have already suggested) 
must be made for the conditions under which a thing 
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is seen and for the mood in which one approaches it. 
So, one visiting Wakefield in the freshness of spring, 
the warmth of summer, or even the clear frostiness of 
winter might carry away other impressions than those 
who come to it (as we came to it) in the early raw 
morning of a rainy day in November. It is hard to 
conceive how any state of the weather can make the 
Washington place of burial anything but a dismal 
place to visit. Still it too may be some whit less 
depressing when the steady downpour does not soak 
into already sodden earth and when the cornfield over 
which one approaches it is not filled with bleached 
pyramids of foddershocks, resembling the necropolis of 
some forgotten dynasty of pygmy Pharoahs. 

It is a place of gloom, of neglect, of desolation. 

It is the sepulchre of the nearest in blood to the 
man to whom we as a nation owe more than all our 
debtor allies put together owe to us. 

Here lies Augustine Washington, the father of the 
Father of His Country. Here lie Augustine Wash- 
ington’s brother and sister, dead the one in childhood, 
the other in infancy’. Here lies Jane, his first wife. 
Here we may suppose (though no inscription marks 
the place) lies John, the first of the line to set foot in 
Virginia. 

One of the first of the Society of Friends is said 
to have maintained that the Turks were more moral 
than the Christians, in that the Christians removed 
their hats in the presence of their superiors, while 
the Turk never removed his under any circumstances. 

It is not fair, perhaps, to judge the actions of one 
people by contrast with those of others who live under 
another code; still to one who has seen the tomb of 
Washington and the graves of Washington’s immedi- 
ate forebears it is hard to refrain from asking whether 
a Chinese would feel satisfied that he had done meet 
honor to Confucius by tending his mound with care, 
while the tomb of Confucius’ parents lay in ruins. 

That there are those who recognize this obligation 
is testified by two stones, one setting forth that the 
Society of Colonial Dames of the State of Virginia 
restored the burying place of the Washingtons in 1908 
and another erected by the same society to mark the 
grave of Augustine Washington, the father of the 
President. 

No one group of women, however patriotic and de- 
voted, can fairly be called upon to vicariously perform 
the duty of our whole citizenry in caring for its na- 
tional shrines and monuments. The fact that we as 
private citizens cheerfully entrust the care of almost 
all of them to such volunteer hands is evidence of 
that graceful willingness to permit George to assume 


1 The slab, much defaced, carries the following inscription: 

Here lyeth the body of /John Washington ae eldest?) / son of Cap. 
Lawrence/ Washington who rneree /this life in January—/ Age 
— years —/ also pean ge = eldest daughter to said/ 

ashington who departed/ — of August 1696/ aged 5 months. 


responsibilities which is one of the points in which we 
are careful to carry on our national tradition. 

That the State and Federal Governments permit 
priceless and irreplaceable relics equally associated with 
the original settlement of our country and the founda- 
tion of our independence to become ruinous for lack 
of a length of fencing or a hod of mortar is a reproach 
to us all. Francis P, SULLIVAN 


Thoughts About Art 


“The artist is the man whose whole life is centered on 
the problems of not losing touch. I believe that any man 
who is a workman has something of the artist in him. 
The man who is not a workman is not a man at all. 

“Fear of losing touch, with what? 

“Why, with wood, cloth, iron, stone, earth, sky. The 
line this pen makes on this paper, the ink, with everything 
in nature my mind or body touches. Life, to me, has 
always this universal quality. There is something the 
machine cannot do for me. When the machine makes 
my fingers useless it makes me useless. I am afraid of 
the impotency that comes with the losing of the work- 
man impulse. 

§ 


“Delight in the hands, in what the hands do, what the 
fingers and the hands do to the things in nature. Is all 
that over the workman’s head because he cannot express 
it? I express it in words because I am a workman in 
words. It is my job to find words to express such 
hidden fears. 

“Man’s inheritance—his primary inheritance—being 
taken from him perhaps by mass production, by the great 
factory, by inventions, by the machine. 


§ 


“The great factory then for all its wonders remains a 
threat to the individualist, the workman. I, an indi- 
vidual, must save, for myself, my own individual touch. 
The tendency of the factory, of industrialism, is inevitably 
to place the emphasis on prodyction, rather than on the 
process of production. That tends to destroy the work- 
man in me. If someone can show me that I am wrong 
I shall be glad. There are already a great many fac- 
tories. There will be more. 


§ 


“It may be that the age of the individual has passed 
or is passing. Men are always rising up to say that the 
day of the artist is gone. ‘They have said it many times 
in the history of man. When the workman, the workman 
impulse, passes there will be no more artists. I do not 
want to live in such an age, and, being an optimist, do not 
believe it will come. 

“Tt may be after all a matter of emphasis. 
emphasis is all on production. 
workmanship one of these days.” 

SHERWOOD ANDERSON, in Vanity Fair. 


Now the 
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E have ceased to think of the material 
W grandeur of towering office buildings massed 

and concentrated—the very last word in effi- 
ciency. We think now in dreamy silence of other 
values, enjoying, although neither of us is a Catholic, 
the curving grace and beauty of loose and airy skylines, 
ever dominated by church, cathedral, or by many 
churches,—skylines that invariably seem to have a 
golden thread of native poetry weaving in and out of 
them. 

“The moral value of such old skylines, such primi- 
tive, smiling peace and beauty, is a pretty sharp con- 
trast with the grim angles, the changing whims, the 
feverish frenzies of our own land,” murmurs my com- 
panion. “But progress, nevertheless, invades even this 
serenity,” he mutters, as “Orizaba beer, the beer that 
made Milwaukee jealous” is shrieked at us from a 
billboard. 

Yet solemnly there rises before us the portal of a 
great cathedral. We behold the passing, mirage-like, 
of many a gorgeous processional, each with its golden 
crucifix borne aloft, surrounded by gay lanterns that 
jangle with dangling glass. Hosts of friars follow, 
each carrying a lighted candle,—follow the clergy in 
impressive robes and vestments full of color,—the 
higher prelates in copes and stoles embroidered with 
the cipher of a noble family,—mannered and haughty 
lords and ladies resplendent in court regalia,—halber- 
diers and soldiers in magnificent uniforms, bearing 
upon their swarthy heads polished brass helmets with 
trailing plumes,—and last the self-pitying peons 
swathed in bright serapes and blue rebosos, dazzled 
indeed by such grandeur. 

Yet sharper, more insistent, more vivid, a second 
billboard makes this fantastic appeal to the unwashed 
peon of 1926: El Mundo Elegante las Casa de los 
Trajes;——Crumpenshiner Patrician Brand Clothes! 
Three hundred years of ecclesiastic legend blurs away, 
leaving that sign almost alone as the beacon of the 
future. Click, click, click! ‘The march of progress,” 
snaps the automatic thinker. “Yes,” retorts my com- 
panion, “but to think of dreamy, religious, aristocratic, 
hand-woven, hand-polished old Mexico dominated by 
the machine made House of Crumpenshiner!” 


THE Porta CoELI 


Now we are inside that great spiritual home of all 
the people. Vast, elaborate, full of color. We are in 
the great nave leading up to Porta Coeli (Gate of 
Heaven), listening to a throng of Indians, Mestizos, 
a handful of Zambos and still fewer Peninsulares, 


1For the preceding article in which is described the See-All-Hear- 
All, the reader is referred to the Tournat for October. 


A Gorgeous Background—IV" 
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chanting their psalms and litanies over and over again. 
At regular intervals recurs a high note of hope. The 
vast throng is on its knees. Authority is complete, 
even though here and there a peon, kneeling on the 
broad brim of his big hat, is smoking; even though 
at least one other, very drunk, is merely stumbling 
through the service; even though a baby bawls and 
children scamper about, for no one notices aught, since 
rich and poor alike are here to testify and receive 
religious and civic discipline. 


Tue Divine PAGEANT 


What an interior! Richly carved, heavily gilded, 
gay and happy notwithstanding that its images and 
paintings represent only stories of wisdom, beauty, 
holiness; notwithstanding that sin, repentance, and for- 
giveness are the unending themes. 

Hark! From the organ comes a quavering rhap- 
sodical music. Suddenly, in front of the glittering 
altar, out of a cloud of incense as out of the glorious 
Beyond, emerges a cardinal, austere and awesome,—a 
spot of vivid color, a dominant and dramatic note in 
the divine pageant,—a burst of shrill singing cerise,— 
the brilliant focal point in this most gorgeous of all 
gorgeous backgrounds. 


Down To Brass Tacks 

After I had recovered my billboarded nerves,—had 
come down, down, down,—way down to brass tacks,— 
quite down to the intellectual level of our automatic 
instrument, I began: “A bird’s eye composite view of 
all the churches and cathedrals in this year of great 
prosperity shows that it pays best to advertise near and 
even on the walls of these structures.” 

Click, click, click, droned the equally cynical auto- 
matic thinker: ‘How about the invisible empire of 
industrial power?” Weakly I ask myself which con- 
tributes most to right thinking and a well balanced life, 
—the spiritual or the material,—but I cannot reason as 
we whiz along, especially as the automatic thinker is 
now howling to us to “get down to brass tacks.” 

My companion is red, almost purple. But his anger 
pleases me immensely. I love an independent spirit, 
and we have been depending far too much upon that 
diabolically exact little instrument to think for us. 
That tiny automatic machine gathers all the visible 
factors in a given problem and reduces and resolves 
them into fixed and unalterable tabloid conclusions. 
Free, are they, from everything not visible on the sur- 
face of things. Fast, they are recorded, as we wing 
our way. Scarcely an instant between the registering 
of the composite pictures and the recording of the 
tabloids. The machine has a frank despite for the 
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opinions of the educated minority. Thus do the tab- 
loids emerge: 


Tastoiw ONE: “The largest church in Mexico, nay, 
in the great Western Hemisphere, is the Cathedral in 
Mexico City. Old it was when Maximilian was crowned 
Emperor under its big flat roof, with all the pomp and 
circumstance of courtly bygone days when dignity and 
elegance went hand in hand with leisure and learning.” 


TasLoi Two: “On one side of the vast plaza on 
which the Cathedral faces stands the Government palace, 
a dignified two-story building. covering almost ten acres. 
On its roof, on every New Year's eve, the President of 
the Republic and his suite conduct a midnight ceremony 
concluding with the solemn ringing of the Liberty Bell.” 

Now, whether it seemed incongruous that Mexico 
should have a Liberty Bell, or whether it was his accu- 
rate sense of proportion, or whether it was sheer per- 
versity, my companion retorted to the second tabloid: 
“What a little bell compared with the mighty bells in 
the towers of the Cathedral hard by!” And click, 
click, click from the automatic thinker,—“Quite insig- 
nificant, as you say, yet in scale for all that, since gov- 
ernments may come and governments may go, but bells 
of worship ring forever.” 


“Permit me to call your attention to a matter of 
even greater importance” (cold emphasis on the 
“greater,” as though my companion momentarily forgot 
the impersonal machine) ; “the Palace, vast as it is, has 
purposely been kept low that it may not interfere archi- 
tecturally with the singleness of effect in the Cathe- 
dral.” I have not time to compliment his discernment, 
as I would like, for his mind is as good, I think, as that 
of any machine; but that is neither here nor there, since 
the epitomizer is now bringing something that is not in 
the plaza at all. 


TasBLoip THREE: A film spreads over the verdant 
Zocolo and the few narrow grass plots in front of the 
Cathedral. Slowly the whole vast rectangular surface 
becomes formal and monumental. A frame of stone bal- 
ustraded railings, punctuated. with monumental gates, 
stands forth, suggesting somewhat a circular Place de la 
Concorde, with a colossal monumen: of Nuestro Augusto 
Monarchia in the center. 


The efficient informer tells us that it is now before 
us as during the haughty days of Viceroys and Em- 
perors, when the people were carefully fenced off from 
their gorgeous overlords and their more gorgeous 
clergy. 


Tastoi Four: Modern parks there are in plenty. 
They rejoice in all the architectural and sculptural acces- 
sories that help to make the most beautiful foliage stand 
out to the best advantage. A great triple Avenue intrigues 
us most, and the metallic voice of the dispassionate tabloid 
informer announces: “Paseo de la Reforma, the most per- 
manent reminder of the ill-fated Maximilian and his Em- 
press. The most monumental and best planned avenue in 
either of the Americas. Divided by five circles which, in 


the vivid language of the Mexican, are called gloriettas. 
With all its monuments it is the fitting approach to the 
Heights of Chapultepec, on which stand both the White 
House and the West Point of Mexico.” 

TasLoiw FivE: The ancient university founded in 
1551,—85 years older than Harvard, our oldest,—flashes 
by, and the informer drones again: “Here good priests, 
princes, nobles, gentlemen-adventurers and other repre- 
sentatives of the Kings of Spain, enjoying certain rights, 
privileges, and immunities, taught or were educated. Here, 
today, are modern professional schools ranking with the 
best abroad. (I wondered if today it possesses a Chair 
of Commercial Advertising, a College of Realtors, a 
School of Morticians, a Chapel for Chiropody.) Here, 
under the able direction of Professor Bernado Caideron, 
a School of Architecture thrives, and here also are now 
exhibited Sr. Carlos Contreras’ magnificent set of draw- 
ings for a system of automobile roads to overspread the 
entire republic. 


A hundred other tabloids flash before us, many of 
them too fast to be recognizable. “This place is far 
too modern,” protests my companion. ‘There are tvo 
many wires, too much noise, too many dull and platitu- 
dinous conventions, covetous politicians, wrenching 
speculators, darting back and forth and screeching as 
they go. Let’s turn the machine back, fifty or a hun- 
dred years.” “Let us try a hundred and fifty,” I urge. 
He acquiesces. 





Tasiow Six: In Philadelphia a group of men are 
signing the Declaration of Independence. Three slender 
white spires dominate that quaint red and white city,— 
those of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, with that on the 
old State House rising between. Steeples of the kind 
Wren once designed, of the same simple dignified type 
that once dominated all the towns from Boston to Charles- 
ton. Viceroys have been in Mexico since 1535, and hun- 
dreds of towers have there sprung up. Ducareli y Ursula, 
a distinguished general and educator, is now Viceroy. 
(He died in 1779, “beloved for the peace of his realm.’’) 

Amalgamating Wren’s London spires and the copies 
in this country, we have a wooden composite, somewhat 
attenuated and utterly lacking in color and fancy,— 
dainty, yes, and clean-cut and aristocratic, but on the 
whole skimpy and unimaginative. (There are virtually 
no domes either in England or the Colonies, save one, 
and that, fine as it is, is not of a distinctly British 
style.) 

But, amalgamating the towers of Mexico (ignoring 
thousands of medina naranga, or half-orange domes), 
we behold an almost indigenous type of tower in which 
Spanish precedent is frequently not evident at all; a 
massive stone architecture, an architecture sometimes 
aristocratic, but more often of the people, of the 
Indian,—a devotional architecture, full of heart and 
soul, color and fancy. It is possibly the greatest re- 
ligious manifestation, in any one style, ever produced. 
One of the greatest outpourings of all time. 


Sublime! So says the automatic thinker. “Sublime,” 
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says also my companion. But fearful of relinquishing 
some of his independence, he flings back at the machine: 
“One is the work of a priest-ridden people; the other 
is the work of freemen. Compare the two Liberty 
Bells we have just seen and you will get an idea of 
which has rung to the best purpose.” But the machine 
never discusses. It never thinks. It only registers. 


Tasiow SEvEN: Puebla, a manufacturing city. Puebla 
de los Angeles (the city of the angels). It is the year 
1532. Its cotton goods, woolen goods, glassware and pot- 
tery are famed throughout New and Old Spain. We turn 
forward to 1653. The Potters’ guild has been forn:ed. 
The makers of Maiolica, under the Dominican Friars, are 
recognized as belonging in the realm of the arts. Already 
the potter’s marks on the finer pieces made by master 
craftsmen are become hall-marks of distinction. 

But what surprises us most is the prodigal use of 
tiles on the facades of so many buildings, both religious 
and secular. Here a great industry has made the city 
in which it thrives not ugly, but beautiful. What a 
thrill! Why, said we, should it ever be otherwise? 
Why indeed? . 

Divining my thoughts my companion remarks: “The 
City of the Angels! So must we remember that the 
friars work with the Indians in understanding. Thus 
design after design is evolved with religious sincerity,— 
with, I may say, faith mingled with fancy.” Pausing, 
he slows down the machine with a fierce contempt, and 
runs on, spontaneously himself, unafraid of the unseen 
or the divine. “Yes, this is a manufacturing city in 
which faith mingled with fancy is engaged in the 
manufacture of countless promises of hidden glory. 
The tangible and visible are not all. Indeed, the mys- 
tical and the unseen are large elements in the finished 
product, for here is an industry making only articles 
that are dedicated to God! The great heart of the 
Church is in close contact with the poor, and thus both 
the worker and his craftsmanship are sanctified.” 


CarOLs, TRADE-MARKS, AND CARILLONS 


It is the hour of the Angelus and our dream voyage 
is coming to an end. “The City of the Angels” runs 
through my mind, over and over again, as I listen, in 
the cool afterglow, to the pleasant tolling of old, old 
bells. A thousand joys are floating in the evening air. 
What peace! Medieval Mexico is at its devotions. 
Bell answers bell from ocean to ocean, from Vera 
Cruz to Salina Cruz; in Maria Madre, Santa Maria, 
Santa Ursula, San Hippolito, Jesus Maria, San 
Domingo, San Rafael, Santa Teresa, Cruz de Pedra, 
as well as in hundreds of other communities inhab- 
ited only by unlettered Indians. No community is too 
small to be forgotten or too poor not to be remem- 
bered. In them, too, little silver-toned bells peal forth, 
chiming, singing, caroling, as bravely as that august 
company of great, deep, low-toned bells that weigh 
tons upon tons and rank as the best of the bell- 
founder’s skill. Many of them were cast in Mexico, 
‘with their holy names on them, or with Biblical in- 
scriptions, or the Papal or Spanish Arms, to be hung 
in the high towers of immense cathedrals. Each bell, 
each carillon, seems to have a voice of its own. “I 
am San Rafael. You know my trade.” Or, “I am 
Santa Maria. You know my trade.” Or, “I am 
Jesus Maria. You know my trade, for I am dedi- 
cated to the service of that which is Divine.” 

And so on and on, ever chiming, caroling, singing, 
over countless bubbling domes that neither burst nor 
float away, unconcerned with time, which they know 
not—which to them neither stays nor passes by. Con- 
cerned only with the eternal murmur of a great and 
serene rhythm which seems to say—although how dare 
one attempt to put that music into words—that man 
and his machine madness will pass as other madnesses 
have passed, and that he will return some day, a joyous 
laborer singing at his work. 


Apert Ketsey, F.A.I.A. 


Marginalia Architectura 
THE FAVOR OF PRINCES 


genius suffer when alive and the adulation 

they receive after death has been pointed out 

so often that it has become a commonplace. Lorenzo 

Bernini’s fate has been the reverse of this irony; living, 

he was hailed as the greatest of masters; dead and 

buried, his memory is held in something very like con- 
tempt. 

It is safe to say that an artist who has run the 

gauntlet of the ages and emerged still admired, de- 


T HE contrast between the neglect which men of 


serves his crown. It is less certain that those who have 
fallen under the condemnation of later times deserve to 
be despised. The recollection of the manner in which 
the earlier Italian painters were belittled until Ruskin’s 
strong voice was raised in assertion of their excellence 
should be enough to teach us that men of great merit 
may be held for long periods of time in low esteem. 
It is not probable that this paper will run through 
as many editions as Modern Painters, nor do I exactly 
mean to assert that Bernini was the peer of Tintoretto. 
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It does, however, seem vastly strange to me that one 
who was admired as Bernini was by his own age, an 
age when appreciation of the arts was not altogether 
at its lowest ebb, the age of Hals, Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Velasquez, and Murillo, should wholly deserve the 
rank in which he is now placed. 


It would be hard to exaggerate the position that he 
held among the men of his time. Kings bid against 
one another for his services. It was seriously said that 
the greatest good fortune of the Pope who was his 
patron was that he reigned at a time when he could 
make use of Bernini’s talents. The king of England 
had Van Dyke paint him in three separate poses, for 
no purpose except that Bernini might make use of the 
portraits in modelling his bust. Mazarin tried to 
tempt him with a salary of 12,000 crowns a year. It 
is hard enough to follow foreign exchange in our own 
day without trying to evaluate the seventeenth cen- 
tury currency, but the way in which the chroniclers 
smack their lips over such a sum as this shows that 
it was enormous in the eyes of the time. When he 
travelled, his journey was like a Balkan queen’s prog- 
ress through a democracy. Charles Stuart, coming back 
to the throne of his fathers, was not welcomed with 
more fervid demonstrations than this simple Neapoli- 
tan architect received in the French and Italian cities 
where he stopped for a bare night’s lodging. 

The number of anecdotes in which he figures is 
another measure of the interest his career inspired. It 
is interesting to note that almost all of these deal with 
the things that other men said about him, and not 
with his own sayings or deeds. There is, for instance, 
the story of Annabale Carracci’s enthusiasm over the 
bust made by Bernini when just eleven years old, and 
his exclamation, “How many of us would be glad 
to have gotten as far in our old age as Lorenzo has 
in his childhood!” There is also the story of old 
Sacchi’s criticism of the colossi of St. Peter’s throne. 
Dragged from his painting, much against his will, to 
pass judgment on them, the surly old fellow would 
go no farther than the entrance doors, but putting his 
head in at them, and looking at the statues down a 
quarter of a mile or so of nave and crossing, gave it 
as his opinion that “They should be a foot higher,” 
and stumped back to his work. 

Without making himself ridiculous Bernini could 
do nothing except agree that the criticism was just. 
Militzia, who tells the story, is not wholly satisfied, 
and gravely remarks that he really thinks that at such 
a distance and such a scale, a foot more or less would 
hardly make any perceptible difference. 

The most interesting of all these stories, because 
it is the most human and lifelike, is the one about the 
fountain in the Piazza Navona. The Pope had come 
to see the monument and spent an hour with great 
pleasure examining the groups and basins. Pleased at 


first to find that much more progress had been made 
than he had expected, he soon (as clients will) began 
to murmur that even more had not been done, and 
questioned Bernini shrewdly as to when the water 
might be expected to be turned on. 

The architect could, of course, only say that it would 
be hard to set a definite date, that it was a slow busi- 
ness roughing in the waterpiping, that plumbers were 
a mischancy lot to deal with, but that he would do 
his endeavor to have the water got running as quickly 
as might be. All the while, though, he was making 
signals behind the Pope’s back, and the workmen were 
mysteriously busy with the taps, until suddenly, with a 
roar of spouts and a splash of jets, the fountain sprang 
into full play there and then. ‘This unexpected 
pleasure,” said the delighted Pontiff, “has added ten 
years to my life,” and, after the delightful fashion of 
the day, when he came to recompense Bernini, he also 
extended his bounty to both the architect’s brothers, 
although they seem to have had nothing whatever to 
do with his professional practice. . 

Others of these tales display the envy of smaller 
minds over Bernini’s rewards and dignities. He did 
not lack enemies and detractors, but for the most part 
he was not only admired but respected. 

“He was” we are told, “warm, haughty, and irri- 
table, but a good Christian, charitable, 7 4 -verse to 
slander.” As an earnest of this, he prais errault’s 
abilities to the face of the king who hud brought 
him a thousand miles to step into the Frenchman’s 
shoes. 

“When working he would never look up out of 
politeness to anyone,” and cardinals and noblemen who 
intruded on his work were forced to wait his leisure. 
“When he completed anything he looked it over care- 
fully and if he found anything wrong never cared to 
set eyes on it again.” Finally, “he never showed any 
satisfaction with his work, but, amidst the greatest ap- 
plause, was always discontented with it.” 

A man, in short, of difficult but lofty temper, tire- 
less in his work, and his own relentless critic. Truly 
it would seem that less stern stuff than this would 
have sufficed for the making of a man who cared for 
nothing but to pamper the levity of the Roman mob. 
This difficulty becomes the greater when we find, from 
sketches by his hand that have only recently been pub- 
lished, that the very groundwork of his design was 
in a system of cryptic symbolism of his own devising, 
introduced purely for his own satisfaction, for without 
the key its existence would never be suspected. Bad 
work such a man might well do, for qualities of the 
mind and heart do not necessarily make a designer, 
but it is as hard to believe him a mere trifler as to 
imagine Blake bidding for popularity by drawing bath- 
ing beauties for the magazine covers. 

Yet the only virtues that are granted to him today 
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are a certain superficial prettiness and, in his sculpture, 
a certain imitative fidelity to nature. For the rest, we 
are told in effect that he debased his art by truckling 
to the popular taste for the gay, theatrical, and showy. 

Up to Bernini’s sixteenth year there was working 
in Toledo a painter in whom the most advanced 
modern schools of art recognize a forerunner in their 
own field. The strange “mingling of reality with un- 
reality” which El Greco’s contemporaries found start- 
ling is interpreted by many today as a groping toward 
abstractions of form and color essentially the same as 
the tendencies which now affect the development of 
our own painting. ‘That something of the same sort 
was the cause of the peculiarities that mark Bernini’s 
style, and indeed of the course that was taken by the 
whole school which we call Baroque, is a possibility 
worthy at least of being examined. 

Certainly his methods have been misinterpreted in 
many respects, not to say misrepresented. For in- 
stance, if we examine his treatment of so important a 
detail of the figure as the hair, we find that the life- 
like quality so frequently attributed to his sculpture 
is simply not there. It is not only purely conventional, 
but conventional after a very singular fashion. It is 
not representative of nature at all, not even as the 
curls of an Assyrian king or the bangs of a primitive 
Apollo are representative. It is if needed an arbitrary 
and highly decorative arrangement of scrolls and ara- 
besques. Comparing it with the work of his immediate 
predecessors one cannot help feeling that something 
new had come into sculpture to make this possible. 

Similarly his figures are posed so that they twist, 
writhe, bound and sprawl, not because it is lifelike 
to do so, but in order to form pleasant abstract ar- 
rangements of pattern in line. That this is also the 
intention back of his architectural design, as well as 
that of the other artists of the Baroque epoch, can 
best be judged from the character of their treatment of 
minor details; the forms of the smaller fountains, the 
escutcheons, vases, candelabra, and draperies where 
used as ornament, as in the tomb of Alexander VII. 

The direction of the development which these 
details were taking suggests, moreover, that the transi- 
tion from the research of abstract line to that of 
abstract mass, and with it the inevitable renunciation 
of ornament as such, was already in sight. 

Reasons enough might be given why this promise 
was left unfulfilled, but to dwell too long on theories 
- of design becomes tedious. And, after all, is it not 
superfluous, almost officious, to undertake to justify 
Bernini before the world? When he was alive he was 
rich, popular, and courted, and now we may hope he 
is occupied with more important things than the ques- 
tion of the rating his critics give him. I fancy that 
Bernini would feel that he had had the best of the 
bargain. CuRISTOFORO CAMPANILE. 


At Long Last 


T was in 1915 that the JourNAL of the American 

Institute of Architects began its studies of govern- 
ment public building methods. The situation was one 
of utter chaos. Sums of money for public buildings had 
for years been voted by Congress as gaily as a drunken 
man buys flowers for ladies. The Supervising Architect's 
office was years behind in the execution of authorized 
work; as a result, the sums at its disposal were more 
ludicrously out of relation than when originally voted. 

The JouRNAL published the first complete analysis of 
“pork” in a form so graphic that a child could under- 
stand it. President Wilson called it “the most intelli- 
gent presentation of ‘pork’ that had ever been made,” 
and announced that any pork-bill based upon the data 
revealed by the JouRNAL’s analysis would be vetoed by 
him. He never had a chance to keep his word, for no 
public buildings pork-barrel bill was ever again passed. 
The JourNAL’s analysis was reprinted by it and dis- 
tributed by thousands. The public response was a warn- 
ing that the wiser politicians knew enough to heed. 
Every important newspaper supported the JOURNAL in 
its campaign. 

Only one small flaw could be found in the analysis. 
In the halls of Congress there was discovered a mis- 
placed line of type in the seven hundred columns of fig- 
ures. Consequently the editor of the JouRNAL is now 
solemnly inscribed in the columns of the Congressional 
Record as “a snaggle-toothed liar.” (If memory is right 
it was a Floridian who flung the sweet phrase out for 
the echoes to play with; he missed a wonderful oppor- 
tunity by not having the Record remind the world that 
“Sf the gentleman, suh, is speaking in the name of the 
great art of architecture, suh, he might be much better 
occupied, suh, in improving the appearance of those halls 
where the noble art is said to be taught, suh.’’) 

Coincidently, the JouRNAL analyzed the public build- 
ing situation in Washington itself. With photographs 
it showed the ludicrous manner in which this govern- 
ment was housed; with figures it showed the rentals paid; 
by narrative it disclosed the ludicrous ten-year lease sys- 
tem by which the public treasury was looted and the 
capital desecrated. Again, the public press joined in ana 
Congress was compelled to pause and consider. But the 
advent of war momentarily obscured all else, and the 
capital fell a victim, architecturally, to the stupid and 
well-meaning war-makers. 

The question was revived when President Harding as- 
sumed office; the public building situation had to be 
dealt with. Mr. Medary, now president of the Insti- 
tute, became chairman of the A. I. A. Committee on 
Public Buildings, and it is in large measure due to his 
skill and untiring devotion that there was created the 
Public Building Commission, as a part of the general 
plan for bringing public building expenditures under 
budgetary control. Now, at long last, the Public Build- 
ings Commission has announced its general plan for ex- 
pending the $50,000,000 appropriated by the last Con- 
gress. Other agencies have, of course, greatly aided in 
the taking of this important step, while numerous Sena- 
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tors and Representatives, by their cordial approval and 
backing, made the legislation possible. 

As we go to press on the day of the public announce- 
ment, details are not available. Briefly, according to 
press reports, the development in the first instance will 
be on the land lying between Tenth and Fifteenth Streets, 
Pennsylvania Avenue and the Mall. In these squares 
will be located the Department of Justice, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the General Supply Building, the 
Archives Building, the Department of Labor, Internal 
Revenue, General Accounting, and the Independent Of- 
fices Building. North of the Congressional Library it 
is proposed to acquire land for a building for the 
Supreme Court. 

All of this constitutes a very great step forward,—one 
full of great possibilities for an architectural develop- 
ment in Washington with which the nation may well 
be concerned. It is a national task, after all. The 
capital belongs to the whole citizenry. That fact must 
not be lost to sight. The work of safeguarding this de- 
velopment against the assaults of architectural incom- 
petency, vanity, cupidity, as well as against the more 
subtle attacks of esthetic insipidity will require a na- 
tional vigilance and then some. All of these assaults 
may confidently be expected. The last one is the least 
understood and therefore the most difficult to deal with. 

The problem is serious and terribly difficult. We want 
in this new capital development all that the resources of 
art can offer. Do we want it to recall the days of em- 
perors, dukes, and princes? Or do we really believe in 
democracy, and, as a corollary, that an architecture ex- 
pressive of it must be found? Is not that the basic 
question? 

Must we not then insist that by whatever body esthetic 
control is exercised, some place be left for genius? We 
cannot deny the necessity for a codrdinated plan, an en- 
semble at once gracious and harmonious, but we can 
ask, as citizens, that we also be spared any further re- 
minders of forms of government in which we protest that 
we do not believe. After all, at present, there are only 
two or three great public structures in Washington. I’ll 
bet a hat that the common citizen, except for the purely 
emotional appeal of the Capitol, or the dramatic associa- 
tion of ideas that may lead the working-man to the 
A. F. of L. Building, or the Colonial dame to Seventeenth 
Street, gets more of a thrill out of the White House and 
the Washington Monument than out of all the rest of 
the monotonously insipid governmental facades thrown 
together. For these two structures are simple. Any 
human being may feel at home in their presence. (As 
for the monument, I regard it as one of the most mar- 
velous examples of scale and proportion ever built.) 
Thus, in the very power of thcir adorable simplicity 
do these two buildings recall the simple principles upon 
which the nation was founded,—the principles that lie 
so dormant in the mass-mind. 

Our new development will either disclose the fact that 
as a democracy we have sold out or else it will serve 
to renew the faith in many of us who, doubting greatly 
of its success thus far, still cling to it as the ultimate 
road mankind must some day travel. What is needed 
then is not an Art Commission but a man! A Pheidias, 


a Sanzio, a Turner! A superlative artist; a creating 


genius! 
Where and how shall we find him? The fakers are 
legion. Do we still produce the man we need? Yet em- 


perors, dukes, and princes knew both how to find genius 
and employ it in expressing their ideas of government. 
Democracy, however, in such matters, is pretty generally 
in the bib and diaper stage of art commissions, which, it 
is my observation, are more likely to throttle genius than 
to give it its liberty. 

For, after all, there is no more conspicuous evidence 
of the failure of democracy than its utter inability to 
make use of its best brains in its administrational func- 
tioning and to provide an opportunity for genius in the 
creation and enrichment of its public structures. 


C. H. W. 


From Our Bookshelf 
What Pranks! 


After all these years it seems that James Mallord 
William Turner, one of the greatest artists of all time, 
planned such a frolic with his biographers and critics 
as never was. ‘They never even suspected that behind 
the inscrutable veils that the master seemed to have 
drawn there hid a smiling figure. And so, albeit with 
a sagacity and a skill of hand such as few artists have 
known, he confounded them utterly. In truth, surveying 
the erudite graphic garnerings of Mr. Anderson, one may 
easily conjure up a vivid mental image of Turner as he 
cunningly plodded on, laying his traps and setting his 
snares. It seems too difficult, in view of many other 
factors, to imagine that in the doing of all this he was 
merely amusing or protecting himself. Does it likewise 
seem too easy to suppose that he felt sure that someone 
would some day find the clue to his wanderings and his 
work and thus expose all the biographers and critics to 
those discoveries to which few enjoy being exposed? 

There were great gaps in our knowledge of Turner’s 
life. Now and then he dropped out of sight as though 
the earth had swallowed him. No one ever knew where 
he went, but every biographer and critic had many a 
guess as to where he did not go, and as a result the 
crop of buncombe becomes enormous as it now stands 
visible to all. 

In his book’ Mr. Anderson has culled the more inter- 
esting of the biographical and critical flowers so solemnly 
tended in the gardens of the great and he holds them up 
to the glare of the clear light of his long gleaning. After 
a little, one begins to feel sorry for the poor gardeners, 
some of whom would of course never have been known 
were it not for Turner; but, alas, as the pages are 
turned and the flowers wither and fade, the feeling of 
pity vanishes and one experiences a grim pleasure in the 
purgatorial spectacle. Of a truth, do we not all love 
to see the critics put to rout? Haven’t we all that 
feeling about them that Mr. Hergesheimer recently de- 
scribed so beautifully? What a beggarly lot of parasites 


?The Unknown Turner. By John Anderson, Jr. Privately printed. 
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the creative artist usually has to lug on his back, and 
yet how many have the grit to outwit them as Turner 
did! 

At any rate, Turner’s secret is now out, although one 
gathers that Mr. Anderson’s path has been strewn with 
thorns a plenty. The facts are, as Mr. Anderson avers, 
that Turner signed and dated all of his drawings, leaving 
thereby an accurate record of where he went. Some- 
where on each of his drawings (with perhaps minor 
exceptions) this strange, silent, incomparable man put 
his initials and the date of the work, and the name of 
the place. Mr. Anderson estimates the number of the 
drawings at from 38 to 40 thousand (there are 19 thou- 
sand in the National Gallery). Often the space occu- 
pied by Turner’s little secret might be as small as the 
head of a pin (it is of course well known that he pos- 
sessed an incredible dexterity of hand); and a glass must 
magnify twenty times ere the letters can be seen. His 
hidden signature was so carefully arranged on every one 
of these thousands of drawings that it escaped detection 
for half a century and more. Yet Mr. Anderson avers 
that every drawing is signed (and many of his paintings 
as well), and that every biographer and critic has had 
the truth before him all these years. 

Apparently these facts are unwelcome in many quar- 
ters, one gathers from certain quotations from Mr. 
Anderson’s correspondence, which is of course not to be 
wondered at. Their usefulness, however, is not in con- 
founding careless writers, even though such as Ruskin 
are made to appear somewhat sloppy of method; the 
value of Mr. Anderson’s discovery will lie in the stimu- 
lation of a renewed interest in and appreciation of the 
sheer mastery of Turner’s genius, the unmatchable elo- 
quence of his pencil, the reason for his method. No 
biographer could account, for example, for the faithful 
quality of certain Grecian drawings, for there was no 
record of his ever having been in Greece, and it was 
therefore confidently asserted that he never did go there. 
Yet he went not once but several times, according to 
Mr. Anderson, and likewise to Persia, and to all sorts 
of places. With him he took some paper and a pencil, 
and that was the companionship he seemed most to enjoy, 
—it had nothing audible to say, and he cared not much 
for conversation. 

The sly, little man, you will say,—but why not think 
of him as a glorious example of the mind-your-own- 
business being, so seldom to be found these days. He 
went his ways, detested the whole game of feeding gos- 
sip to apes and jackasses, made the most astonishing 
graphic record that any man ever drew in this world, 
and when he slipped away to die in a house by the 
Thames at Chelsea, he assumed a name that would let 
him die in peace. The grand old man, the silent old 
genius, the magnificent artist, the superb field-marshal 
of his own life and affairs, captain of his soul to the end. 
I do not mind that he left something like a million in 
estate; I admire this ability in securing payment for the 
fruit of his labor, even though he acquired a reputation 
as penurious. What he really did was to cash in for 
himself instead of leaving all the pickings for the fre- 
quenters of Christie’s and the Hétel Drout, and to defeat 
these speculators is a job of some magnitude. 


Mr. Anderson’s volume is copiously illustrated and he 
takes delight in quoting Ruskin to the effect that “Turner 
had at this time (1840) quite lost the power of painting 
architectural detail, and his feeling for Gothic Architec- 
ure had never, at any period of his life, been true.” Then 
he shows us a drawing of York dated 1843. As for archi- 
tectural faithfulness, he also shows us the drawing of St. 
John Lateran, and there seems nothing more to be said on 
that score. 

But the curious play of Turner’s mind and the whole 
simple scheme of his life are entrancingly set forth in a 
letter to Thomas Moore: “But Ireland, Mr. Moore, 
Ireland! I have often longed to go to that country, but 
am, I confess, afraid to venture myself there.” The play- 
ful Mr. Turner—the newspaper-reporter-publicity-biog- 
rapher-critic-defying Mr. Turner. He had already been 
in Ireland six times, according to the dates on the signed 
drawings now in Mr. Anderson’s possession! 

After all, as Mr. Anderson says, is it not to be hoped 
that the record left by Turner, who worked with every 
medium and with every subject, may in some manner be 
made available? There is no other work comparable to 
this, in my opinion, as a lesson to artists, especially to 
those who hunt publicity so hard that you can see the 
printer’s ink on their noses. C. . W. 


Compostela 


A young Harvard man, dissatisfied with all existing 
accounts of Santiago, went to Compostela, looked and 
measured for himself. He counted and recounted the 
windows, he examined the masonry for signs of alter- 
ations and recommencements; he climbed over the roofs 
of the cathedral and found that as early as 1120 men 
were turning it into a “castle-church”; he frequented the 
crypt chapel and found a key to that puzzle; he drew 
out elevations and sections, longitudinal and transverse, 
of the church at successive epochs, with a legend always 
stating explicitly what details in these are conjectural; 
he added a new plan of the church in the Romanesque 
age and another, in various colors, of the cathedral as 
it now stands with its dependencies, completely named 
and dated. This is no small undertaking. He prints’ 
with explanatory notes a translation of the description 
written in the twelfth century by Aymery Picaud, hitherto 
only accessible to English readers as embedded in a 
Catalogue of Romances. In the 45 pages of text he dis- 
cusses, besides the great church of the Archbishop D. 
Diego Gelmirez, the earlier church of Asturian type 
erected in the 9th century, which the great church super- 
seded, and the chief alterations which the fabric after- 
wards underwent, for the most part in the 13th, 16th 
and 18th centuries. This is a good deal to have done: 
it is done well. 

There are 30-odd illustrations; the lesser ones are on 
a scale to show details; the larger ones are larger than 
the usual commercial photograph; the pages, with a field 
of text 14x 20 centimeters, hold as much as one of these 
pages,—hold sometimes as much as a pamphlet. The 
beginnings of the cult of the Apostle are stated soberly, 


1The sf Architectural History of the Cathedral of Santiago 
de Compostela. By Kenneth John Conant. 65 pp. 19 pp. illustrations 
(one in color); 7 plates and 2 plans. Harvard Cetvarcie Press. 1926. 
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in terms that can offend neither the devout nor the 
rationalists. The relation of the different churches of 
the Pilgrimage Type is considered closely, carefully, cour- 
teously; no one reading need guess what hot-blooded 
French claims to the architectural hegemony of Europe 
are there disallowed. The part played by the Nearer 
East is brought forward tentatively; indeed the book 
is full of reservations, of suspended judgments, of per- 
haps and probably used to restrain and not to stimulate 
conjecture. The striking phrase from an earlier article 
(published, 1925, in Art Studies) about Strzygowski’s 
“disconcerting” volumes on Armenia that appeared in 
1918 might well have been retained here, but apparently 
Mr. Conant is no longer disconcerted. He has adjusted 
himself to the Armenian hypothesis, and the case for 
Armenian influence in Europe seems to him, as to many 
others, closed—proven. ‘That being so, it is a pity he 
has here dismissed in a phrase the case for Auvergne as 
a source of the Pilgrimage type of church, since “rocky 
and inclement highlands” were precisely, in Armenia, “the 
nursery of architectural innovation.” 

The dates which Mr. Conant accepts for Santiago 
are those of the Compostela documents. From 1078 to 
1088 building went on; then, after an interruption, from 
1095-1112. The south transept portal, begun by 1095, 
was done in 1103. Meanwhile, by 1105, the west end 
was begun, and the nave was practically finished by 1120. 
The new material which he uses includes Lépez Fer- 
reiro’s History of the Cathedral, and something con- 
tributed by Canon Carro Garcia; he relies also on Gomez 
Moreno and Professor Arthur Kingsley Porter. His 
statements are well supported, his conclusions trust- 
worthy. 

Best of all is the tone; unassuming, sensitive, touched 
almost with charm in places. The first paragraph and 
the last will illustrate this, or the one on the discovery 
of the relics, but others might as easily be cited; and 
everywhere the turn of a phrase falls like the inflection 
of a voice. If this is the new Humanism, we can well 
afford it. GerorciANA Gopparp KIN«. 


2Op. laud. p. 13. The case is, in essence, this: Auvergne was 
the northernmost of the states of the Midi all of which enjoyed in 
the earlier Middle Ages an independent and developed culture. Like 
Armenia the land is volcanic, yielding tufa and lava stones for 
building and a material, volcanic in origin, for mortar of the 
ozzolano kind. The same climatic, the same geological conditions, 
rought about similarly and early a regional and original archi- 
tecture. In Pre-Roman and Roman times Auvergne had been a 
culture centre, with important gods and temples; Christianity was 
early established. Clermont was the home of Sidonius Apollinaris 
and Gregory of Tours; S. Avitus in the 6th Century built there 
a church to the Syrian S. Gines; thither in the 5th century an 
Eastern bishop had fied from the Persian invasion, settling down as 
a hermit; early in the 7th century was founded a monastery which, 
like Mozat (built in 662), was under the rule of S. Benedict. Archi- 
tectural remains survive. The cathedral consecrated in 946 had cer- 
tainly an ambulatory, and radiating chapels; and the narthex at 
Chamaliéres near by had a quadrant vaulting before 1000. The 
land had its own romance tongue, its own troubadours, its own 
rincely courts. In the 12th century France broke Auvergne, as 
in the 13th Languedoc and Provence were to be broken. Kings 
of France found pretexts to interfere and waste the country, Louis 
VI in 1162; Philip Augustus confiscated the County in 1213, Louis 
VIII establishing a son to rule there, 1241-1271. Thereafter it 
passed into the kingdom of the Counts of Paris. 
therefore, churches were not only small, as in Armenia, but no 
longer were splendid. Always the land had found overlords in 
Aquitaine since the time of Charlemagne and his successors, through 
the 10th century, and in that of Henry II and Coeur de Lion. 
Ihe early contacts with Aquitaine could pass on the distinctive type 
in church-building, and indeed Clermont lies on the road of the pil- 
grims to S. Faith at Conques and S. James at Compostela. he 
characteristic architecture was to be repeated at those sanctuaries. 


No wonder, 


BOOK SHOP 


Maya 

Every once in so often someone is possessed by an 
ideal and sacrifices himself to it. Sometimes the sacrifice 
profits no one, sometimes it is of value to everyone ex- 
cept the sacrificed. Only the crown of glory is his. 

Architects, and art lovers generally, have recently been 
benefited by an event of the latter type. Some years ago 
George Oakley Totten, Jr., became interested in Maya 
architecture and now in his book? he has produced 
a valuable, indeed, a remarkable addition to the rather 
scant literature on the subject. 

Some of us who believe in breaking away from conser- 
vative ideas and who feel that the future of American 
architecture lies elsewhere than in the reproduction of 
Italian Renaissance places in the middle west or the 
transportation of Tudor halls and churches from England 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco, have been torturing 
our brains to find new forms and means of expression. 
Psychologists have a way of telling us that new things do 
not spring into being; that they are the result of sugges- 
tion and evolution. If that is so Maya Architecture and 
decoration, a style indigenous to our own country, is a 
culture bed that should be prolific of ideas, a stimulant to 
design, free from the tramels of European ossification. 

A year or so ago a program for a small American 
Museum was issued for competition by the Beaux Arts 
Institute of Design and one of the students wishing to do 
something more personal and more decorative than the 
usual Colonial, assumed his town to be in the extreme 
south and selected Maya as his inspiration. Mr. Totten’s 
book had not appeared and after the Avery library had 
been ransacked for works on Maya, with little satisfac- 
cion, recourse to Gailhaband was suggested. There he 
found the best to be had and that was terribly restricted. 
He received a first mention in the Judgment, but his 
task would have been easier and the study far more illu- 
minating if our Washington idealist had completed his 
book a year earlier. 

“Maya Architecture” is the result of several years of 
effort and reproduces the cream of previous studies and 
restorations, as well as of a large number of new photo- 
graphs. There is a most instructive text, classifying the 
different periods of the art and giving valuable insight 
into the development of this dramatic section of civiliza- 
tion. The plans and authoritative measured drawings 
offer a means of determining the scale and of developing 
designs inspired by them. There are several fine colour- 
plates giving information often omitted from such works. 

I have described the book as a piece of idealism because 
it has cost three times as much to produce as Mr. Totten 
had intended to put into it and it seems likely that he 
will not break even when the whole edition is disposed 
of. On the other hand during the few months since its 
appearance nearly a quarter of the edition has been sold. 
As Mr. Totten’s temperament seems to lead him to un- 
dertake benefactions for the world of art (and incident- 
ally for his brother architects) such a practical recogni- 
tion of the usefulness and excellence of his work ought 
to encourage him to new efforts in similarly unexplored 


fields. Joun V. VAN Pk tt. 


4Maya Architecture. George Oakley Totten. 
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In Recognition of Craftsmanship 

At the recent award by the Philadelphia Building Con- 
gress of sixty-three certificates of merit for craftsman- 
ship, the chairman of the Committee of Award, Mr. John 
Irwin Bright, explained the awards as follows: 

“We are gathered together this evening in honor of 
those of our fellow workmen who have distinguished 
themselves in their daily tasks. The measure of the value 
of the certificates about to be given in recognition of this 
action lies entirely in the phrase ‘the daily task.’ 

“Medals and awards are generally bestowed for out-, 
standing deeds, or spectacular achievements; which is as 
it should be. But the Philadelphia Building Congress 
sees things in a little different light. It seeks out the 
craftsmen who, day in and day out, endeavors to create 
good, honest, and therefore beautiful things. The size or 
the monetary value of the fruit of his toil has no bearing 
upon the choice. It is sufficient that what is done is per- 
formed in the routine of earning the daily bread and as 
well as the individual can do it. 

“The Philadelphia Building Congress recognizes artis- 
tic expression in the worker or the designer. It encour- 
ages efficiency due to intelligent and honest workmanship. 
It has no interest whatever in mere speed. 

“There is a well known admonition against the thrower 
of stones—against those eager to judge adversely. But 
what of the state of mind of the giver of gifts! The 
rewarder of merit stands in deadly peril of losing his own 
soul. The Philadelphia Building Congress realizes its 
own humble position and in the true sense of the word it, 
is not making awards. In the bestowal of each certificate 
it is only recognizing a man and an artist. 

“The Committee of Awards has selected 63 members 
of the building trades as worthy of commendation because 
these men, by the artistry and the merit of their accom- 
plished work have earned the supreme human reward; 
their own self-respect.” 


Architects’ Defence Union 


Under the above title the following appeal has been 
issued to English architects and a meeting for discus- 
sion was arranged late in October, the details of which 
are not at hand as we go to press. The circular is 
reprinted, as follows: 

Proposals have been considered by the Practice Stand- 
ing Committee of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects to form an Architects’ Defence Union which will 
be open to all members of the R. I. B. A. and Allied 
Societies and to such other Architects and Surveyors as 
may be approved by the Board of the Defence Union. 

The Union will be an incorporated Society entirely 
distinct from the Royal Institute of British Architects. 

The objects of the Union are briefly :— 

(1) To defend actions brought against members for 
professional negligence, default or error. 

(2) To recover fees earned by members in the exer- 
cise of their profession where the R. I. B. A. Scale has 
been brought to the notice of their clients on the receipt 
of the original instructions. 

(3) To support or defend actions for libel or slander 


brought by or against members in the exercise of their 
profession. 

(4) To support actions brought by members to defend 
their ownership of the copyright of their designs. 

The protection afforded will be to a maximum of Five 
Thousand Pounds, but in the case of (1) the first £25 
of each claim will be the member’s liability. 

The claim for fees, if approved, must exceed £25 in 
each case. The indemnity offered does not extend to the 
litigation expenses of his opponent in the event of an 
unsuccessful action. 

The first defence to an action for the recovery of fees 
is frequently a claim for damages for professional negli- 
gence, so that these two grounds for dispute are closely 
allied. 

Architects have been held liable for damages for pro- 
fessional negligence on the following grounds :— 

(a) Dry-rot arising in floors within six years after 
the completion of the contract owing to neglect on the 
part of the clerk of works or to unauthorized alteration 
of the drawings by him. 

(b) Wrong advice as to the cost of building a house 
and its value when built. 

(c) Dry-rot arising in properly ventilated floors where 
shavings have been left under them. 

(d) Damage done to mural paintings owing to faulty 
backings. 

Amongst many other and more obvious liabilities Archi- 
tects have also been held liable for damages :— 

(a) To the contractor where the latter is sued owing 
to the building having fallen owing to faulty design. 

(6) For wrongful use of adjoining owner’s property 
such as driving a nail into his wall or encroaching on 
his property. 

(c) If extra works are necessitated through omissions 
in the drawings and specification or through lack of exam- 
ination of the sub-soil of the site. 

(d) For delay in delivering the drawings to the con- 
tractor so that he could not complete the building within 
the contract time. 

It is only by co-operation that the protection and advan- 
tages named can be obtained. It is the unexpected that 
happens and the costs a comparatively small matter 
may easily run into thousands of pounds. 

If an Architect were to insure himself individually 
against the risks covered by Clauses 1-4, the premium 
required would be at least £12, whereas by co-operation 
it will be only £3. 3s. 

In order to found the Defence Union it is necessary 
to have a minimum of one thousand members paying an 
annual subscription of three guineas, and application for 
conditions of membership should be sent on the attached 


form. Each member of a firm would be required to 
insure. 


Fellowships 


The Governing Committee of the James Harrison 
Steedman Memorial Fellowship in Architecture announces 
the second Competition for a Fellowship of the value of 
Fifteen Hundred Dollars, the holder of which is to 
pursue the study of architecture in foreign countries, as 
determined by the Committee and under the guidance 
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and control of the School of Architecture of Washington 
University. 

This Fellowship is open on equal terms to all grad- 
uates in architecture of recognized architectural schools 
of the United States. Such candidates, who shall be 
American citizens of good moral character, shall have 
had at least one year of practical work in the office of 
an architect practicing in St. Louis, Mo., and shall be 
between twenty-one and thirty-one years of age at the 
time of appointment to this Fellowship. 

Application blanks for registration can be obtained at 
any time upon written request addressed to the head 
of the School of Architecture of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo., to whom all candidates are required to 
forward their application blanks, properly filled out not 
later than 14 January, 1927. Candidates who are holders 
of a degree not conferred by Washington University are 
required to submit with their applications transcripts 
of the record of their scholastic work. Candidates must 
be sponsored by the architect in whose office they are 
taking, or have completed, the year of practical work 
required for eligibility to this Fellowship. Each appli- 
cation must also be endorsed by at least two other mem- 
bers of the American Institute of Architects. 


Letters to the Editor 


To THE EDITOR OF THE JOURNAL: 

I have read with great interest Mr. Ludlow’s letter in 
the November JouRNAL in which he urges consideration for 
a revision of the Schedule of Professional Charges. 

While I sympathize with any effort on the part of archi- 
tects to increase the all too inadequate financial reward 
now prevalent for their services, I doubt that the revision 
of the Schedule is the way to do it. It seems to me that 
the time has come when the Institute should consider seri- 
ously the encouragement of the “Cost Plus” basis of charge 
already adopted, we believe, by many other architects in 
addition to our own office. Would it not be possible to 
secure for the JOURNAL contributions on this subject from 
architects in various parts of the country whose experience 
of the Cost Plus scheme must now have been of sufficient 
length to justify a report to the profession at large. The 
questions would be: 

How has the Cost Plus scheme of charge worked 
either to the advantage or disadvantage of the owner 
and architect? 

Do you meet with serious opposition on the part of 
clients? 

Is there any actual difference between its results 
when applied to small and unimportant buildings as 
against important structures? 

There was a discussion on this subject in the New York 
Chapter some years ago, and a well known architect criti- 
cized our particular application of the Cost Plus scheme 
by saying “but under your scheme of charge you can never 
make ‘a killing’”’ What he undoubtedly meant was that 
under our scheme we never have an opportunity to get 
a great deal of money in return for comparatively little 
work. For instance, on a building large in bulk that entailed 
very little drafting. But to his statement I had then, and 
have still, only one reply, “under our scheme of charge 
where every one pays the actual cost of his work plus a 
reasonable profit we never have to make a killing. Every 
piece of work pays for itself.” 

Rosert D. Koun 


A War Memorial Difficulty 


The following item is clipped from a recent issue of the 
New York Tribune: 

“The central board of the veterans and military or- 
ganizations here announced today through Major Henry 
Adams, their chairman, that the organizations would 
have no part in the dedication ceremonies on Armistice 
Day of a new war memorial, because of a biblical in- 
scription on it. This step was taken unanimously, it was 
announced, and the veterans protest the “blatant paci- 
fism” of the conception of the memorial. The memorial 
was built by the city. 

“The resolution adopted by the former service men 
charges that the memorial is ‘inappropriate and neglect- 
ful of the memory of those who gave their lives in the 
wars of the United States.’ 

“The memorial is a steel flagpole set in a circular stone 
base which is surrounded by a bronze frieze convention- 
ally ornamented with figures bearing spears and swords. 
Below is the quotation from Isaiah, ii, 4: “They shall 
beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into 
pruning hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’ The 
memorial is set in a triangular plot which is owned by 
the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Church. 

“The board, says the announcement, “is impressed with 
an abiding conviction that the memorial is conceived in a 
spirit of blatant pacifism, is a striking memorial for the 
glorification of the prophet Isaiah and is a passing refer- 
ence to the gallant patriots who served their country as 
soldiers, sailors or employees. The memorial is erected 
on the property of the Crescent Avenue Church, and con- 
sent to use the property is bound by the agreement that 
the design of it and the wording of any inscription must 
meet the approval of the church.’ 

“The board concludes by charging that ‘in this manner 
have the Mayor and City Council ignored the citizens, 
the veteran and civil organizations of Plainfield.’ 

“The City Council authorized an appropriation of $50,- 
000 for the memorial and got Judge William N. Runyon, 
of the United States Court, to make the dedicatory ad- 
dress. 

“Mayor James T. MacMurray, who is chairman of 
the committee in charge of the memorial, said that he 
regarded the eleventh hour protest as unreasonable. 

“The memorial project had been under consideration 
for months, he said, before it even took form so far as 
the design was concerned. Suggestions were invited from 
the public, the Mayor continued. The Mayor said the 
veterans waited until less than a month before the dedi- 
catory exercises before they declined to participate in it. 
The committee had made every possible effort to be fair 
about the matter, said Mayor MacMurray. 


“The design, he continued, had been approved by the 
Fine Arts Association in Washington. The inscription, 
he acknowledged, was suggested by the church. The ques- 
tion of whether the church designed to advertise the 
prophet Isaiah at the expense of the veterans of the 
World War was one which Mayor MacMurray declined 
to discuss.” 
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Applications for Membership 


November 30, 1926. 
To THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 


The names of the following applicants may come 
before the Board of Directors or its Executive Com- 
mittee for action on their admission to the Institute 
and, if elected, the applicants will be assigned to the 
Chapters indicated: 

BrRookLyn CHAPTER, Philip G. Knobloch. 

Cuicaco CuHapTer, Harry Talfourd Frost, B. Leo Steif. 

GeorcIA CHAPTER, J. Herbert Gailey. 

New York CHAPTER, Wm. J. Creighton, William S. Rocca. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, Harold Webber, Frederick J. 
Wurster. 

Utan Cuapter, Lenord C. Neilson. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., CHAPTER, Richard Fourchy. 

You are invited, as directed in the By-Laws, to send 
privileged communications before December 30, 1926, on 
the eligibility of the candidates, for the information and 
guidance of the Members of the Board of Directors in 
their final ballot. No applicant will be finally passed 
upon should any Chapter request within the thirty day 
period an extension of time for purpose of investigation. 


Frank C. Batpwin, Secretary. 


Notice to Members Contemplating 
Transfer to the Florida Chapter 


The Florida Chapter requests that any Institute mem- 
ber contemplating a transfer to the Florida Chapter first 
fulfill the requirements of the law governing the regis- 
tration of architects in Florida. The Florida Law pro- 
vides that any member of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects may be registered to practice in the State without 
examination, if able to meet other conditions. 

Inquiry as to procedure should be addressed to Mr. 
Mellen C. Greeley, Secretary, The State Board of Archi- 
tecture, 111 West Adams Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 

Compliance with this very reasonable request would 
be appreciated by the Florida Chapter, and by the Officers 
and Board of the Institute. 


Cubic Contents of Buildings 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE INSTITUTE: 

Early in the summer you received an Institute Docu- 
ment entitled “Cubic Contents of Buildings—a Standard 
Method of Calculation and Form of Statement.” This 
document is reprinted as Appendix A to this Notice. 
Your attention is called to a footnote on the Document, 
to the effect that it is experimental, and that suggestions 
for improvements, comments, and criticisms should be sent 
to the Octagon. This footnote brought little or no 
reaction from the membership at large. But several 
members, who have specialized in technical fields, have 
offered criticisms. Also, they have pointed out that the 


Business 


Board of Directors of the Institute, following the Con- 
vention of 1919, accepted the report of the Committee 
on School Building Measurements, which contained a 
paragraph describing a method for obtaining the cube of 
a school building. 

That method appears as Appendix B to this Notice. 

The Executive Committee, at its meeting in Provi- 
dence, R. I., on October 12-13, last, directed that A. I. A. 
Document No. 215, Cubic Contents of Buildings, be 
republished to the membership through the Secretary’s 
Page in the JouRNAL, with an accompanying statement 
by the Secretary that it is submitted with a request for 
careful consideration, and the suggestion that every mem- 
ber feel at liberty to comment, or criticize, or suggest 
amendments to any degree he may desire. ‘This sug- 
gestion also applies to the method of cubing school build- 
ings, above mentioned. 

Accordingly, this Notice carries out the instructions 
to the Secretary, and places before you such data as have 
been developed with regard to the rather difficult prob- 
lem of formulating a standard system for cubing build- 
ings. The Board will appreciate your co-operation, no 
matter what your point of view, if you will express it 
by writing a letter to the Secretary, at the Octagon, 
commenting upon, condemning, or amending the two 
methods herewith submitted. Any general contribution 
that you may think helpful would be gladly received. 


Frank C. BALpwin, Secretary. 


Appendix A—A. I. A. Document 215 


CUBIC CONTENTS OF BUILDINGS—A STANDARD 
METHOD OF CALCULATION AND FORM OF 
STATEMENT 


Definition of “Standard Cubic Contents’: 
The cubic content of a building is the actual cubic space 
enclosed within the outer surfaces of the outside or en- 
closing walls and contained between the outer surfaces 
of the roof and the finished surface of the lowest base- 
ment or cellar floor. 


Interpretation: 

Walls of flues or shafts 200 square feet or more in area 
are understood to be “outside or enclosing walls.” Open 
porches or verandas are not calculated unless separately 
itemized. Any allowances in addition to or deduction 
from the “Standard Cubic Contents” which may be justi- 
fied in any case, such as foundations of special depth or 
any unusual condition, shall be separately itemized. Ex- 
terior projections or enclosures such as roof tanks, bulk- 
heads over stairs or dumbwaiters, pent houses, porches, 
etc., shall be itemized separately. 


Explanation: 
The above specification of “Standard Cubic Contents” is 
adopted as a method of conveying exact basic facts about 
a given building to all interested so that they may be sub- 
ject to verification without misunderstanding. The basic 
facts should be the same to all. Each will use the figures 
in his own way. Valuations per cubic foot will vary 
with classification of the building, with quality as specified 
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INSTITUTE BUSINESS 


or executed, according to the judgment and purpose of the 
individual appraiser. 
Examples: 
Cubic contents of buildings shall be stated clearly in form 
suggested by the following examples: 
Office Building of Mr. Blank at Blank address: 
Standard cubic contents__ .—1,750,000 cu. 
Allowance for caisson foundation 150,000 cu. ft. 


a 
ad 





Total 1,900,000 cu. ft. 
Residence of Mr. Blank at Blank address: 


Standard cubic contents 18,500 cu. ft. 
Allowance for veranda.__._—_ 1,500 cu. ft. 








Total 20,000 cu. ft. 








NOTE :—This is the first and experimental edition. Sug- 
gestions for improvements, comments, and criticisms are in- 
vited—addressed to the Executive Secretary, The Octagon 
House, Washington, D. C. 


Appendix B 


METHOD OF OBTAINING THE CUBE OF A SCHOOL 
BUILDING 


(From the Report of the Committee on School Building 
Measurements Accepted by the Board of Directors in 
May, 1919.) 

Cost per Cubic Foot: 

To obtain the cube of a school building, multiply the area 
of the outside of the building at the first floor level by 
the height of the building from six inches below the gen- 
eral basement floor to the mean height of the roof. Para- 
pet walls, stacks and other projections beyond the mean 
height of the roof, as well as balconies and porches not 
contributing to the actual usable floor of the building, are 
to be ignored. 

Where portions of the building are built to different 
heights, each portion is to be taken as an individual unit 
and the rule as above applied. 


Committee Work 


As recorded in the Minutes of the meeting of the 
Executive Committee, in this issue, Chairmen of Com- 
mittees met with the Board in Washington on 3 Decem- 
ber, for a discussion of plan and program of work. As 
a consequence the number of committees reporting this 
month is very small and the names of those not reporting 
are omitted. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


As the Chairman of the Committee on Industrial Rela- 
tions is summoned to present to the Board of Directors 
at their December meeting in Washington a programme 
for the work of the Committee for the coming year the 
members of the Committee have been writing in to tell 
what, in their opinion, ought to be done in various parts 
of the country to improve the relations between archi- 
tects, contractors and labor. While it is too early to 
give the results of this investigation the most stirring 
suggestion so far has come from Boston. Mr. Parker 
reports that through the Boston Building Congress the 
contractors have been invited to set down their criti- 


cisms of what the architects are doing. The resulting 
complaints with regard to architects’ drawings and the 
inaccuracies and inefficiencies of their specifications have 
been taken up by an investigating committee of archi- 
tects who want to do away with as many of the faults 
as seem to be proven. 

We are wondering how many chapters of the Insti- 
tute would be willing to risk exposure of this kind. 

Rosert D. Koun, Chairman 


PLAN OF WASHINGTON AND ENVIRONS 


The planning of Washington is now in the hands of 
a fully competent commission, working in close contact 
with the executive heads of the various groups having 
to do with the city’s development. There is no longer 
the lack of co-ordination which had handicapped past 
efforts toward accomplishment. 

The situation is somewhat complicated at the moment 
by the need of finding sites for several public buildings. 
The Planning Commission and the Commission of Fine 
Arts are endeavoring to handle this broadly, providing 
not only for immediate but for future requirements. 
The Public Buildings Commission apparently is co- 
operating, and Mr. Edward H. Bennett of Chicago has 
joined the Treasury staff as a professional advisor. He 
is studying what is known as the “Mall triangle”’—the 
area lying between Pennsylvania Avenue and the Mall. 
It is most encouraging to note that the local press is 
supporting the study instead of complaining about the 
delay. 

There are many problems which the Planning Com- 
mission should be studying, but their funds for study are 
very limited, and efforts are being confined largely to 
getting together the necessary data. The location of the 
public markets has been one of the most pressing issues. 
Harland Bartholomew of St. Louis has been assisting 
in traffic studies. 

Attention of the committeemen is called to the fact 
that every state now has at least one member “covering 
it” in the interests of Washington. The chairman sug- 
gests that the committeemen should establish contacts 
with their Senators and Representatives, acquainting them 
with the fact that the profession at large is interested 
in Washington and bespeaking their support of the Plan- 
ning Commission. More funds are going to be needed, 
not only for preparation of plans but for acquiring land, 
and it is time to start the ball rolling. Try to meet the 
men who will have the deciding votes, and convince them 
that their constituents are really interested in the ade- 
quate development of the Capital. There is plenty of 
material available for reference in the Proceedings and 
in previous bulletins. Try to enlist the interest of other 
organizations, such as Chambers of Commerce or other 
business groups, so that they will lend their support. 
Please report to the Chairman what efforts you make 
and what results are obtained. 

There are many lobbies having selfish objectives whose 
efforts are frowned upon. There can be no condemnation 
of a nation-wide effort to make this a great capital city. 
We have gotten the agency of accomplishment; now let 
us put the machinery into operation. 

The need of reversing last year’s legislation in which 
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the Lafayette Square district was excluded from the 
public building area is most clearly demonstrated in the 
following extract from the current report of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, which has just been made public: 

“The principle that, as the Capitol should be surrounded 
by buildings devoted to legislative functions, so the White 
House should be surrounded by the executive departments 
needs no argument. Congress recognized this principle in 
the location of the Treasury and the State, War and Navy 
Buildings. In modified fashion the principle was applied 
also in the purchase in 1910 of the squares south of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue between Fourteenth and Fifteenth Streets, 
as sites for the Departments of Justice, of Commerce and 
Labor (then united), and of State. Lack of space in the pur- 
chased area forced the Department of State south of B Street 
into the Monument grounds, a location almost unanimously 
condemned on the grounds of inconvenience to all coneerned. 

“The public buildings act recently passed by Congress 
limits the takings of land to the south side of Pennsylvania 
Avenue; but the action of one Congress does not bind the 
acts of future Congresses and the plan of 1901 is so logical 
and so convincing that ultimately it is almost certain to be 
carried out. Indeed, the very limitation tends to hasten 
the time of accomplishment by its tendency to reduce the 
area surrounding Lafayette Square to a condition similar 
to that to which Pennsylvania Avenue has now been reduced 
and which Congress is striving to remedy.” 

Members of the Committee should inform themselves 
on the situation by referring to the proceedings of the 
last Convention, and should make every effort to con- 
vince their representatives in Congress of the need of 
immediate action. Horack W. PEASLEE, Chairman. 


FoREIGN RELATIONS 


An exhibition of American architecture was sent to 
New Zealand last December. It was well received, and 
has since been returned and distributed to its owners. 

A set of drawings was also sent to the International 
Building Exhibition at Turin, Italy; because of the limit 
of time it had to be restricted very much in its scope, 
but the quality of the work was highly appreciated and 
certificates were given to many of the authors of the 
drawings shown. 

In co-operation with various local Chapters every- 
thing possible was done to provide a group of visiting 
German architects with opportunities that they desired 
in this country. 

Through the tireless effort of the Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Frank R. Watson, our relations with the South Amer- 
ican architects have been most cordial, and we should 
now be glad to have the names of any architects in the 
country who would be interested in attending the Pan- 
American Congress to be held this coming July at Buenos 
Aires. Mr. Kelsey, Mr. Plack and Mr. Watson have 
all attended meetings of this sort and are enthusiastic 
both as to the reception that architects from this country 
receive and as to the interest of such a trip. Details of 
date, expense and time will be furnished anyone who is 
interested. 

A request has recently come from the architects in 
Australia for an exhibition of our work, and as soon as 
a definite statement is received in this connection, such 
an assemblage of photographs and drawings will be made 
and shipped to them. 
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Meanwhile most careful inquiries have been made as 
to the best means of carrying out the resolution at the 
last Convention in regard to the physical restoration of 
Sta. Sophia in Constantinople. This is a matter that 
must be approached with great caution, and various 
sources of information are being applied to with this end 
in view. Wan. Emerson, Chairman. 


CoMMUNITY PLANNING 


In June the chairman sent out the usual hopeful letters 
to committee members, offering a possible line of action 
for the coming year, and asking for suggestions from the 
committee members. However, November is rather too 
early to expect replies, which, if any, will arrive in April, 
just after the next year’s report has been sent in. The 
chairman avails himself of this opportunity to welcome 
contributions on such subjects as the “Effect of the Florida 
Hurricane on land development policies,” or “Recent expe- 
riences of an Architect as a member of a Commission 
of City Planning or Zoning Board.” 

The chairman has just had slipped on his plate, from 
a member of another committee, the responsibility of 
storming the past records of, and presumably representing 
the Institute at, the National Conference of Street and 
Highway Safety. The suggestion is that the proper 
“point of contact is through Zoning and City Planning,” 
and the work should therefore be in the hands of this 
Committee. Here again the chairman does not wish to 
appear selfish and offers to some interested committee 
member or other member of the Institute this oppor- 
tunity to do valiant service. In the meantime we accept 
the inference that the proper point of contact is with 
the City Planning. We understand that a recent great 
conference was held in Milan, Italy, the title of which, 
literally interpreted, is “The Planning of Cities in the 
Interest of Traffic.” We suggest the addition of “and 
parking.” 

We have been approached on the question of helping 
to round up the attitude of the profession with reference 
to the merits of the High Office Building controversy, 
which has been to the fore in a number of cities. We 
have reason to feel gratified with the results of our past 
extended and, we trust, consistent exposition of the small 
house movement, which has emanated from this com- 
mittee. Comments from a number of sources seem to 
show that our arguments have been carefully followed 
and approved by certain bodies, including at least one 
important trades union. We believe accordingly that to 
turn our attention to the High Office Building muddle 
might increase the prestige of the profession, if properly 
handled. Henry Wricut, Chairman. 


Institute Affiliations 


PRODUCERS’ RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The Council held a most successful Third Semi- 
Annual Meeting at the Hotel Coronado, St. Louis, on 
4, 5, 6 November. Owing to the strong endorsement 
given to the work of the Council by the last Institute 
Convention, the members were able to make this pro- 
gram very constructive. 








INSTITUTE BUSINESS 


Mr. James P. Jamieson, President of the St. Louis 
Chapter, opened the meeting with hearty words of wel- 
come. Mr. N. Max Dunning, Chairman of the Struc- 
tural Service Committee, complimented the members of 
the Council on the work already accomplished, and felt 
that even now the importance of this movement was 
hardly realized. He brought out the question of manu- 
facturers’ specifications, which must be intelligently writ- 
ten, and mention the best methods to be used for the 
purposes intended, as often the best of materials are used 
in the wrong places. He mentioned, as a problem which 
should appeal to all, and as a responsibility that cannot 
be dodged, the fact that the white collar class is being 
forced out of the newer class of multi-family dwellings 
by the skilled mechanics, whose income is far exceeding 
that of the clerical workers. He mentioned the increase 
in the cost of labor and material in the last ten years 
as compared to the total cost of buildings, and showed 
that there has been as a result a great increase in efficiency 
in building operations. During the business session there 
was a discussion upon the proposal as to the advisability 
of dropping from the sub-title of the Council the word 
“Research,” as being somewhat misleading. Action was 
taken, subject to the approval of the Board of Directors 
of the Institute. 

At the evening session Mr. E. J. Russell mentioned the 
great improvement in conditions in the architect’s office, 
due to the standardization of materials, such as cement, 
tile, slate, and lumber, which conserve the architect’s 
time in making selections. He mentioned the building 
industry as being the second largest in the country, and 
as slowly but surely coming to be so recognized. Indi- 
vidual manufacturers cannot do things by themselves, 
said Mr. Russell, but that what neither they nor the 
architects alone can accomplish can be done by 
co-operation. 

Mr. W. B. Ittner made a fervent plea for the revival 
of craftsmanship in this day of artificiality and stand- 
ardized manufacture. He felt that we are losing the 
art of fine craftsmanship, and felt that it was very com- 
mendable that leaders in the manufacture of building 
materials should be willing to co-operate with the mem- 
bers of the Institute in studying their problems, and that 
while the Council was not great in numbers, it contained 
leaders in the building industry. The education of the 
public in matters of art, said he, would require the 
Producers to supply better and more beautiful things 
in the future, and they should take the initiative in 
that direction. 

Mr. Louis LaBeaume mentioned the value of archi- 
tectural expositions to architects who could find time to 
attend. Concerning the great mass of wasteful adver- 
tising, he felt that a great deal of useless phraseology 
and immaterial matter is now being taken out of adver- 
tising, much to its benefit, and he complimented the 
members of the Council on their efforts to improve this 
condition. He felt that informative literature is of the 
greatest aid to architects, especially in the smaller towns, 
where manufacturers’ representatives are not always 
available. 

Mr. Dunning expressed the opinion that the Council 
movement fostered by the Institute would prove to be 


the greatest thing done in this generation to improve rela- 
tions between the architects and producers and provide 
a working basis of co-operation. Mr. Oscar Mullgardt 
spoke of the architect whose practice is expanding from 
small to larger work and the problems which he must 
encounter, and on which it is difficult for him to get 
proper information. He felt that this was a real oppor- 
tunity for the manufacturers to do something in the way 
of conserving the architect’s time in getting such infor- 
mation, also in dealing with the salesmen. 

Mr. LeRoy E. Kern, Technical Secretary of the Sci- 
entific Research Department of the Institute, gave a very 
interesting illustration of the application of efficiency 
to the design of a small house, resulting in a saving in 
cost, but absolutely destroying the beauty of the struc- 
ture. Mr. Scott Button spoke in relation to architec- 
tural specifications from the standpoint of the manu- 
facturer, and one particular point he covered was the 
specifying by architects of unnecessary and unimportant 
matters in connection with large units of apparatus, which 
took up a great deal of space in the specifications, and 
which should be left to the manufacturer of the entire 
unit, who must guarantee his product. 

Mr. Lane spoke on the subject of architectural expo- 
sitions from the side of the exhibitor, bringing out the 
difficulty in getting architects to attend. Mr. Adam and 
Mr. Coulton referred to the efforts of manufacturers 
toward meeting the wishes of the architect in material 
and design, and in giving him information. Mr. Perry 
brought out the improvement in advertising matter, due 
to the efforts of the Council, and Mr. Byington spoke 
on the interesting subject of conserving the time of the 
architect in meeting salesmen. Mr. Edwin W. Ely, of 
the Department of Commerce, Washington, presented a 
very interesting lecture, with lantern slides, on the sub- 
ject of “Simplified Practice and its Place in the Indus- 
trial Movement.” J. C. Bess, Secretary. 


Meeting of the Executive Committee 
October 12, 13, 1926. 
MEMBERS PRESENT 


The meeting was called to order by the President, 
Milton B. Medary, Jr., at 9:30 A. M., on October 12, 
1926, at the Providence-Biltmore Hotel, Providence, 
Rhode Island. Other members of the Executive Commit- 
tee present were the First Vice-President, William Emer- 
son; the Second Vice-President, C. Herrick Hammond; 
the Secretary, Frank C. Baldwin, and Director J. Monroe 
Hewlett. Other members of the Board attending at sev- 
eral sessions were F. Ellis Jackson and Nat G. Walker. 
The Executive Secretary, E. C. Kemper, was also present. 


ComMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—JoIntT Meetinc Witn Orri- 
CERS AND BoarD 


The President spoke in favor of establishing a policy 
of closer personal contact between Officers and Directors, 
on the one hand, and Chairmen of the Standing and Spe- 
cial Committees, on the other. 

As the Institute grows in numbers, resources, and ac- 


2Various items of a confidential nature have been omitted from this 
recor 
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tivities there is a trend toward centralization and a danger 
that the fine work done by Committee Chairmen will be 
overlooked or forced into the background. To avoid this, 
and for other reasons, he proposed that the Chairmen of 
the following Committees be invited to meet with the 
Board of Directors at a full day joint meeting in Wash- 
ington on December 2: 

Mr. Snook of Contracts; Mr. LaFarge of Allied Arts; 
Mr. Garfield of Public Works and Ethics; Mr. Waid of 
the Building Committee; Mr. Nimmons of Education; 
Mr. Butler of Competitions; Mr. Beers of Public Infor- 
mation; Mr. Dunning of Structural Service; Mr. Hig- 
gins of Finance; Mr. Wright of Community Planning; 
Mr. Bannister of Registration Laws; Mr. Bright of 
School Building Standards; Mr. Peaslee of the Plan of 
Washington; Mr. Hammond of Small Houses; Mr. Em- 
erson of Foreign Relations; Mr. Kohn of Industrial Re- 
lations; Mr. Stephens of Architectural Relations; Mr. 
Walker of External Activities. 

The objects of such a conference, which has not been 
attempted before in Institute procedure, would be to dis- 
cuss Committee work between December and the Sixtieth 
Convention, to exchange ideas, harmonize programs, and 
to generally weld the leaders of Institute work into a 
smooth-running and harmonious group, each element do- 
ing its job with a good understanding of the whole situa- 
tion and with the enthusiasm which comes from personal 
contact. It will be the duty of the Board, in December, 
to issue any specific instructions to Standing and Special 
Committees. If the entire group of Committee Chairmen 
can sit in with the Board and hear instructions, or the 
program, of each Committee developed and issued—tak- 
ing part informally where interests touch, or « verlap, or 
conflict—coordination and enthusiasm should result which 
will be of great value to the Institute. 

Such a meeting would permit the Board to give instruc- 
tions of a definite and comprehensive nature, which would 
hardly be possible if Committee Chairmen were not at 
hand. Also, the Board would be aided in the preparation 
of the 1927 Budget, in which allocations of funds for 
Committee work are made. 

Resolved, That the President be authorized to invite the 
Chairmen of the Standing and Special Committees of the 
Institute, or as many of them as he may select, to attend 
a joint meeting with the Officers and Directors, to be 
held in Washington, D. C., on December 2, 1926. If a 
Chairman cannot attend the Vice-Chairman, or a mem- 
ber of the Committee selected by the Chairman, should be 
invited. 

Resolved, That Committee Chairmen be instructed to 
meet their traveling and subsistence expenses from any 
unexpended balances in their appropriations on Novem- 
ber 30. 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be authorized to reim- 
burse the traveling expenses of those Chairmen, or their 
proxies, whose Committees have no appropriations, or in- 
sufficient balances, by adequate transfers to such Com- 
mittee appropriations from the Contingent Reserve Fund 
of the 1926 Budget. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee recommend to 
the Board of Directors that in the preparation of the 1927 


Budget consideration be given to the desirability of an 
annual joint meeting of the kind now initiated, and that 
Committee appropriations include traveling expenses for 
the purposes of such a meeting in the fall of 1927. 

Resolved, That the Executive Secretary be instructed to 
give publicity to this new matter—by sending a statement 
concerning it to the Journal and the other professional 
magazines. They should be told that the information is 
sent to them because in the opinion of the Board of Direc- 
tors it marks an innovation which is of great importance 
to the future work of the Institute. 


DECEMBER MEETING OF THE BoarD 


At the post-Convention meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors it was agreed that the first session should be held in 
Washington on December 3 for the purpose of a joint 
meeting with the Jury of Fellows, and that subsequent 
meetings should be held with Chapters in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida, on a schedule to be arranged 
through the Regional Directors, and terminating with a 
final meeting in Atlanta on December 15. 

Since the adoption of this program letters have been 
received from the President of the Florida Chapter, Harry 
F. Cunningham, in which he pointed out objections to 
holding meetings in any of the cities of Florida except 
Gainesville. A later letter of September 17 has been re- 
ceived from Mr. Cunningham stating that since no further 
word has come from the Board the Florida Chapter has 
been obliged to proceed in making its arrangements for a 
fall meeting without regard to the possibility of a Board 
meeting coincidently therewith. Mr. Sayward’s letter of 
September 22 was read in which he recommended that the 
meeting in Florida be abandoned and the schedule re- 
vamped to cover meetings in South Carolina and Georgia. 

Resolved, That the decision to hold a meeting in Florida 
be reconsidered and that the following program be 
adopted, subject to the approval of the Chapters: con- 
cerned in conference with Directors Sayward and Walker. 
The first meeting of the Board shall be held in Washing- 
ton on December 2 for the conference with Committee 
Chairmen, and in Washington on December 3 for the 
joint meeting with the Jury of Fellows. The Board will 
leave Washington on Friday evening and arrive in 
Charleston on Saturday, leaving there by motor on Sun- 
day afternoon for Savannah, Georgia, arriving in Savan- 
nah on Sunday night. An all day meeting will be held in 
Savannah on Monday and on l\fonday night the journey 
to Atlanta will be made, arriving in Atlanta on Tuesday 
morning, December 7. In Atlanta a two day meeting of 
the Board will be devoted to the general business program 
which should be completed by the evening of the 8th. 
The question of a meeting with the Alabama Chapter is 
left with Director Sayward, also the question of any 
regional meeting or joint meeting with the Georgia Chap- 
ter following the completion of the two day session of the 
Board on December 8. 

SciENTIFIC RESEARCH DEPARTMENT—GENERAL MATTERS 
Appointment of Institute Representative on American 
Engineering Standards Committee 

A letter of September 24 was read from Sullivan W. 
Jones, calling attention to the completion of his term as 
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A. I. A. representative on the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, and the desirability of finding, an- 
other member to take his place, as it will not be possible 
for him to accept reappointment. The President, in con- 
ference with the Committee, then appointed Samuel R. 
Bishop to represent the Institute on the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee. 
Appointment of Representative on the A. E. §. Committee 
on Scientific and Engineering Symbols and Abbreviations 
A letter of June 7 was presented from the Technical 
Secretary of the Scientific Research Department request- 
ing action by the Executive Committee in the appointment 
of a representative of the Institute on an A. E. S. Com- 
mittee on Scientific and Engineering Symbols and Abbre- 
viations. The President, in conference with the Executive 
Committee, then appointed Bevan Jones to represent the 
Institute. 


American Society for Testing Materials—Representation 
on Committees 

The Secretary reported with regret the death of Pro- 
fessor Thomas Nolan, who for many years had repre- 
sented the Institute on the following Special Committees 
of the American Society for Testing Materials: C—1 on 
Cement; C—3 on Brick; and C—7 on Lime. As a tem- 
porary arrangement the Technical Secretary of the Sci- 
entific Research Department, LeRoy E. Kern, has as- 
sumed Professor Nolan’s duties on the three Committees. 
The President, in conference with the Executive Commit- 
tee, appointed Harry Parker to represent the Institute 
on the three Committees above listed. 

With general reference to Institute representation on 
technical committees and related activities, it was directed 
that the Secretary, in due course, obtain from each repre- 
sentative his candid opinion as to the value of the service 
which he has been able to render as the architectural mem- 
ber of the committee. He should be asked to say if he 
thinks the representation should be continued, if it is 
worth the time and expense, and whether his connection 
with the committee has implied directly, or indirectly, the 
approval of the American Institute of Architects on the 
ultimate findings or public pronouncements. In other 
words, he should be asked to say frankly if he is satisfied 
with the results of the committee’s work and thinks that 
his participation has fairly represented the Architects’ 
point of view and has been given the correct measure of 
recognition. 

Also the Executive Committee would like to know if 
there is any danger of the Institute’s name being used in 
cases in which the representative was in the minority and 
did not approve the findings, and if so what procedure is 
followed to prevent such an abuse. 

Resolved, That LeRoy E. Kern be appointed to act as 
alternate for each of the representatives serving on the 
various technical and related committees coming under 
the program of the Scientific Research Department, with 
authority to attend any meeting which in his judgment 
should be attended when the principal cannot be present. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee extends to 
Sullivan W. Jones an expression of thanks for his long 
continued service to the Institute. He has represented 


the Institute well and unselfishly, and what he has done 
is appreciated. 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Director of the Scientific Research Department, 
N. Max Dunning, read a letter of October 6 transmit- 
ting the request of the Department of Commerce that 
the Institute approve the following recommendations of 
the Department’s Division of Simplified Practice: 

Revision of Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 
12—Hollow Building Tile. 

Simplified Practice Recommendation on Wrought Iron 
and Wrought Steel Pipe, Valves and Fittings. 

Simplified Practice Recommendation on Spiral Steel 
Rods. 

Revisions of Simplified Practice Recommendation No. 
21 on Brass Lavatory and Sink Traps. 

The Institute has cooperated with the Department 
in the formulation of the above recommendations. The 
Scientific Research Department has investigated and 
reported to the Advisory Council, which has approved 
the request for Institute approval. 

Resolved, That the Simplified Practice Recommenda- 
tions above listed be approved. 

Use or $500.00 BaLaNnce 


The Department has a balance of $500.00 to its credit 
left from the 1925 appropriation for the New York 
office. It is desired to use this unexpended balance for 
the wide distribution of the new edition of the Standard 
Classification for Filing, A. I. A. Document 172, and for 
related purposes. 

Resolved, That the unexpended balance of the Scien- 
tific Research Department for the year 1925 be made 
available to the Department for such use as it may see fit. 


SMOKE CONTROL 
At the September, 1925, meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee letters were submitted from D. Knickerbacker 
Boyd and Albert Kelsey, concerning smoke control, and 
urging Institute action in favor of smoke control. The 
Executive Committee took the following action: 


Resolved, That the correspondence be referred to the 
Scientific Research Department with instructions to estab- 
lish a special committee to investigate the matter and 
report to the Board of Directors. 


A report has been submitted by the Scientific Research 
Department which, in effect, recommends that the Insti- 
tute does not undertake an investigation, or initiate ac- 
tion at the present time, for the reason that the time 
and energy required should be used on some of the well- 
established activities now under way. 

Resolved, That the report be accepted and approved. 


APPOINTMENT OF CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES 

At the December, 1925, meeting the Board of Directors 
adopted a recommendation of the Scientific Research De- 
partment that the Structural Service Committee be 
abolished as such, and that there be substituted for it 
Regional Representatives of the Scientific Research De- 
partment—one in each Chapter. 

Later developments suspended action in the matter and 
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after the May Board meeting it was decided to delay 
the appointment in each Chapter until the report of the 
Special Committee on External Activities has been con- 
sidered. In the meantime, a letter of July 6 has been 
received from Mr. Dunning, suggesting the appointment 
of Chapter representatives of the Scientific Research De- 
partment inasmuch as the reorganization work may con- 
sume considerable time. 

Resolved, That the Director of the Scientific Research 
Department be requested to submit a list to the President 
of men qualified for these appointments. 

Mr. Kern spoke on the desirability of finding young 
men for these places. He spoke of the number of quali- 
fied technical men in the large architectural offices who 
are not doing any Institute work. Many of them would 
be glad to make some contribution of time and interest 
and to get into closer contact with the national work of 
the Institute. 

See the Notice on Members in this issue concerning 
A. I. A. Document 215 and Appendices thereto: particu- 
lar attention is desired to the request for membership 
criticisms. 


CoNTRACTS—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
STANDARD Form or Bonp Usep By SuRETY COMPANY 


After general meetings of several organizations in re- 
gard to a Standard Building Bond, in which meetings a 
special committee of the Institute took part, the National 
Surety Company, one of the largest in the country, de- 
cided to abandon its own form of bond and use exclusively 
the Bond of the Institute. By special arrangement the 
Institute furnished the Company with the Bonds in large 
quantities at dealers’ prices, and without change in form 
or substance. The name of the National Surety Com- 
pany is printed at the beginning of the Bond and at the 
end under the signature space. 


STANDARD DoCUMENTS—PUBLICATION IN FRANCE 


Under authority given by the Board the Committee has 
submitted to a French Journal, “Le Batiment,” a com- 
plete set of the Standard Documents for publication in 
French, subject to the condition that the documents will 
not be printed in a form suitable for commercial use. 


STANDARD DocUMENTS—COPYRIGHT IN CANADA AND 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES 


Under instructions from the Board the Chairman took 
up with Institute Counsel the question of copyrighting the 
documents in Canada and foreign countries. Counsel 
reported that the time has passed for copyrighting in 
foreign countries, but it could be secured in Canada. The 
proper action was taken and the Canadian copyrights 
have been received. Correspondence has been initiated 
with the President of the Royal Architectural Institute 
of Canada with reference to a program for distributing 
the documents in Canada. 


Owner-ArRCHITECT AGREEMENT 


This document in revised form, as approved in substance 
by the Board of Directors, has been finally approved by 
the President and the Chairman of the Committee. A 


notice concerning the new edition has appeard in the 
Journat and the document is now in circulation. 

Resolved, That the reports of the Chairman of the 
Committee on Contracts be accepted and approved. Mr. 
Snook and the members of his Committee are thanked 
for the complete way in which the work of the Committee 
has been executed. 


PAINTERS AND DrcorATORS—INSTITUTE REPRESENTATION 
AT INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 


A letter of August 16 was read from the General 
Secretary of the International Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators in which the Association invited 
the Institute to send a representative to its Convention 
which takes place in Milwaukee in February, 1927. 

In a letter of August 17, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Contracts, T. E. Snook, stated that the Insti- 
tute was represented at a previous Convention, that it 
was desirable to maintain cordial relations with the 
Master Painters and Decorators, who are striving to im- 
prove their conditions of practice, and urged that the 
Institute respond by naming a representative. It was 
the opinion of the Executive Committee that this sort of 
contact is desirable. The Secretary was requested to 
write to the Wisconsin Chapter and secure the nomina- 
tion of a qualified man for appointment by the President. 
Mr. Snook’s concurrence in the appointment should also 
be secured. 


JURISDICTIONAL AWARDS — AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
CounciL COOPERATION 


For the record a letter of July 6 was read from the 
American Engineering Council to the effect that the 
Administrative Board of the Council has adopted the re- 
port of the joint Committee of Architects and Engineers 
which met in Pittsburgh on May 3, 1926, under which 
the participation of the American Engineering Council 
through representation on the Board for Jurisdictional 
Awards will be continued. 


CoMPETITIONS—CONDITIONS OF PRACTICE 
Boston CHAPTER 


IN THE 


Mr. Charles Butler, Chairman of the Committee on 
Competitions, came to Providence on the invitation of 
the Committee and sat with it in its discussions of the 
several competition matters which follow: 

The Secretary read a letter of May 26 from the Presi- 
dent of the Boston Chapter, Hubert G. Ripley. Its 
gist is the following paragraphs: 


We should like to ask the Committee on Practice just what 
is meant by the sentence “A competition exists when two or 
more architects prepare sketches at the same time for the 
same project.” Does this mean that an owner may em- 
ploy an architect to make sketches for a project for an 
agreed price, pay him, discharge him, employ one or more 
architects to do the same thing in rotation, then, having 
received a number of sketches, re-open the whole question 
and decide which architect he wants to have do the work? 
Apparently the paragraph in the Circular on Architectural 
Competitions permits of this. Is this a fact? If so, is it 
not a little equivocal? 
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May an architect submit sketches for a project for which 
an engineer has already made sketches and which project is 
still under consideration? How far may an architect em- 
ploy “modern business methods” in attempting to secure 
work? May he enlist in his behalf, or himself become, a 
talking salesman with a portfolio of completed work, letters 
from satisfied clients, recommendations from men in im- 
portant positions, in order to secure a definite job? 

It was further pointed out by Mr. Ripley that the 
profession in Boston is feeling the competition of large 
engineering firms who maintain special contact depart- 
ments and perform full architectural service in many 
cases. These firms are not bound by the rules of the 
Institute, and many of them maintain “contact men” or 
salesmen, who create favorable impressions upon building 
committees, and secure a large amount of work which 
properly should go to architectural firms. The Chapter 
desired to know what the Institute could do to relieve this 
situation, and what definite answers it:can make to the 
particular questions asked in connection with the re- 
quirements of the Competition Code. 

The Secretary reported that Mr. Ripley’s letter was 
submitted to the President, and in conference it was 
agreed to ask the Regional Director, F. Ellis Jackson, and 
the Chairman of the Committee on Competitions, Charles 
Butler, to confer with the executives of the Boston Chap- 
ter. Such a conference was held. A report concerning 
it was read from Director Jackson, under date of June 
10. In the main, the results obtained at the conference 
were satisfactory, and it is proposed to have a further 
discussion of the principles involved at the Regional 
Meeting in Providence on October 13. Mr. Butler has 
promised to attend, and it is probable that there will be 
an open forum discussion. 


Mr. Butler reported verbally upon the discussions in 
Boston and the explanations which he had offered to the 
Boston Chapter with regard to the requirements of the 
new Code. In the main his views were found acceptable 
and he joined with Director Jackson in the feeling that 
the Boston conference had largely answered the ques- 
tions contained in the Chapter’s letter of May 26. 


Mr. Butler said that one of the interesting suggestions 
made at the Boston meeting was that the Boston Chap- 
ter, or the New England District, or the Institute itself 
engage a publicity man of the highest type whose duty it 
would be to travel about the country appearing before 
school boards and others who are under a real or fancied 
duty to hold competitions to select architects. He would 
not advocate competitions, quite the contrary, but he 
would explain to committees and boards the advantages 
of properly conducted competitions where this method 
is a necessity. No doubt this proposal will be brought 
out at the Regional meeting of the New England District 
which is to be held later. 


ComPETITION Practice in Kansas 


A letter of May 14 was submitted from Goldwin Gold- 
smith, Director of the Sixth Regional District. In it 
he called attention to the statement put before the Board 
three years ago by the Kansas Chapter with regard to 
the submission of sketches in open competition. He re- 


viewed the Convention discussion and action on this ques- 
tion and pointed out that so far the Kansas Chapter has 
had no definite response from the Board or the Conven- 
tion on the inquiry submitted. 

These questions were resubmitted to Mr. Goldsmith on 
behalf of his Chapter. The position of the Kansas Chap- 
ter is that its members are forced by special local con- 
ditions to submit sketches to prospective clients without 
reference to the competition procedure of the Institute. 
The community as a whole is accustomed to free sketches 
and will not respond to educational methods for a long 
time to come. Institute members in Kansas are out- 
numbered by the non-Institute members by a ratio of 
three to one. The unaffiliated architects are not taken 
into the Chapter because a great many of them are not 
considered eligible. The question before the Chapter, 
and now resubmitted to the Institute, is as follows: 

Having asked the Board if it should, under these condi- 
tions, resign from the Institute and having had no direct 
response, the Chapter is puzzled as to its present status. Are 
its members open to charges of unprofessional conduct if a 
member of a neighboring Chapter coming into Kansas for 
business should find them submitting sketches, are they in a 
position to claim exoneration if so charged, or at least the 
right to resign honorably on the ground that they have placed 
their case before the Board without having a definite reply 
from the Board, or is their only safe course to resign? 

Mr. Goldsmith’s letter containing this query was sub- 
mitted to the Chairman of the Committee on Competi- 
tions, Charles Butler, who responded in a letter of June 
15. Mr. Butler’s letter was read. In effect it pointed 
out the advantages of the revised Competition Code about 
to be issued and the simplifications in competition pro- 
cedure. Mr. Butler’s letter contained various suggestions 
for meeting the situation in Kansas, but made no direct 
comment on the ethical or disciplinary question contained 
in Mr. Goldsmith’s letter. 

Mr. Butler supplemented the points covered in his 
letter to the Kansas Chapter and emphasized the fact 
that various Chapters, which are facing the same con- 
ditions as Kansas, can do much to improve those condi- 
tions by arranging for architectural advisers. Many 
school boards and committees do not understand the 
duties of an architectural adviser and would have diffi- 
culty in securing one if they tried. Therefore the Insti- 
tute Chapter concerned should arrange with various 
members to act as Advisers on every occasion offered 
and without charge to the school board or committee. 
This is educational work which has to be done if im- 
provement is sought and there should be members in 
every Chapter willing to make the sacrifice of time and 
effort required. As another means of education President 
Medary recommended the publication of articles on com- 
petition procedure and on school design generally in the 
columns of various school publications, such as the School 
Board Journal. These articles might be prepared by the 
Chairman of the Committee on Competitions in coopera- 
tion with the Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Information—for dissemination in all parts of the coun- 
try in which they are needed. 

Mr. Hammond suggested that Mr. Butler have an 
article on the competition situation and the new Code 
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in the Journal for the purpose of clearing up some of 
the many misunderstood points and requirements arising 
from the Code. The sentiment of the Executive Com- 
mittee was in favor of this suggestion and of the appear- 
ance of such articles in the Journal for the purpose of 
informing the Institute membership along educational 
lines, with respect to competitions. The Committee also 
approved Mr. Medary’s suggestion with regard to spe- 
cially prepared articles in the school publications. 

Resolved, That the revised Code be sent as soon as 
printed to the Kansas Chapter, by the Secretary. In 
submitting the document to the Chapter the substance 
of Mr. Butler’s letter of June 15 should be set out and 
the Chapter should be asked to take the new Code under 
advisement and to submit to the Board of Directors, at 
the December meeting, its comment upon the Code and 
any recommendations it may wish to offer in favor of 
waiving, modifying or amending any of the three funda- 
mental requirements now insisted upon. In other words 
the Board would like to have the Kansas Chapter offer 
a definite report on what should be done with the Com- 
petition Code to make it apply satisfactorily to condi- 
tions in Kansas. 

This request should not convey the impression that the 
Board believes any fundamental requirements of the Code 
can be waived without serious impairment to the es- 
tablished principles of the Institute with respect to com- 
petitions. But the Board would like to know unequiv- 
ocally which of the established requirements have failed 
in Kansas and why. The Secretary should also say to 
the Chapter that if it will submit such a report with 
the Code amended in a manner satisfactory to the Chap- 
ter the Board of Directors will give the most sympathetic 
consideration to the recommendations and will do its 
utmost to help the Chapter overcome the great difficulties 
which now beset it with respect to improper competitions. 


ComPETITION CopE—ReEvisEp EDITION 


The 59th Convention approved in principle the revised 
Circular of Advice and Information on Competitions and 
directed the Committee on Competitions to prepare a 
final draft for publication in consultation with the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The Chairman of the Committee, Charles Butler, has 
submitted the Convention document to Chapter Officers 
with a call for suggestions and comments. 

In a letter of August 31 he reviewed the suggestions 
and comments received and proposed the distribution of 
the Code. A draft in final form from the viewpoint of 
the Competitions Committee was submitted for the ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee. Mr. Butler’s letter 
of October 8 was read, also his draft of a letter to the 
Chairmen of the Sub-Committees on Competitions in the 
Chapters. 

Resolved, That the draft of Circular and accompanying 
program submitted by the Committee on Competitions 
be approved as amended and issued as an Institute docu- 
ment. The Chairman of the Committee is directed to 
send a copy of the new Code to each Institute Chapter. 

Resolved, That prior to the final issuance the Chair- 


man of the Committee on Competitions be given authority 
to make any other changes or amendments, not involving 
the fundamental principles, which he may think wise, 
and after studying the recommendations submitted by the 
Chicago Chapter. 


Pustic WorkKs—CoNFERENCE WITH CHAIRMAN OF 
CoMMITTEE 


The President stated that he had invited the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Works, Abram Garfield, 
to meet with the Executive Committee for a discussion 
of the Public Building Pregram of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The legislation initiating this program, which calls 
for the ultimate expenditure of $165,000,000 for public 
buildings, was enacted at the last session of Congress, 
and reported fully to the Fifty-ninth Convention. 

Mr. Medary also outlined the development of the 
legislation under which the Government Building Pro- 
gram will be executed. ’ 


In reporting upon the work of his Committee, Mr. 
Garfield outlined the two letters which have been sent to 
Chapter Presidents. These letters informed the Chap- 
ters fully of the conditions which govern in Washington 
and suggested to them the procedure which they should 
follow with regard to local projects. In these letters he 
placed before the Chapters the thought that their attitude 
towards the officials in Washington should be one of 
cooperation with the motive that architects are interested 
in buildings and good architecture and not in getting 
jobs for individuals. In discussing the question of pub- 
licity with regard to the Institute policy involved it was 
the opinion of Mr. Garfield, in which the Executive Com- 
mittee concurred, that there should be no publicity other 
than through the Committee on Public Works. The 
educational appeal of the public buildings to be erected 
in all parts of the country might be emphasized. Also 
the Committee on Public Works might use with advan- 
tage the discussions which took place in the Senate during 
the passage of the Bill. At that time many Senators 
spoke in favor of making the public buildings representa- 
tive of the best modern architecture and of making the 
new Government buildings in Washington architecturally 
worthy of the country. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee has heard 
the report of the Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, from which it appears that his Committee is con- 
tinuing the policies of its precedessors and the Institute. 
The Executive Committee believes that the plan of the 
Public Works Committee to bring about the most favor- 
able action on the part of the Administration under the 
existing legislation is greatly preferable to any effort to 
secure at the present time legislation similar in principle 
to the Tarsney Act. 


The Chapers should be requested to refrain from any 
independent action along this line without the approval 
of the Committee on Public Works. 

It is directed that this resolution be sent by the Secre- 
tary to the Chairman of the Committee on Public Works 
for his use in informing the Chapters. 
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RESTORATION OF SANCTA SOPHIA 


The Convention adopted the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects 
use its influence with such authorities as may seem desirable 
toward securing the physical restoration of the Church of 
Sancta Sophia in Constantinople. 

This matter has been called to the attention of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and Vice-President 
Emerson, the Chairman, reported as follows: 

He has corresponded with members of his Committee 
and has talked with the heads of some of the Foreign 
Mission Boards which have interests in Turkey. The 
opinion developed is that it is highly desirable to under- 
take such a restoration so far as the interest of archi- 
tecture is concerned, but the subject should be approached 
with the greatest delicacy and diplomacy. The chances of 
successful negotiations in the Turkish Government are 
almost nil until the United States has accepted the 
Locarno Treaty. As for making the Church into a 
museum there seems to be almost no possibility of that 
being done. The Turkish Government might be inter- 
ested in having the cooperation of the American architects 
in the physical restoration of the building, but not for 
use as a museum. ‘This was accepted as a report of 
progress. 


Home For ForeiGN STUDENTS OF THE ARTS 
The Convention adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects 
offer its active cooperation with such organizations as may 
seem desirable toward securing a home in which foreign 
students of the Arts coming to this country may be welcomed. 


This resolution was called to the attention of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and Vice-President 
Emerson, Chairman of that Committee, reported as 
follows: 

He has been in correspondence with Monsieur Alaux, 
through whom the original proposition was made. He 
also discussed with Monsieur Alaux the details of a 
similar enterprise which has been successfully completed 
in Spain. Of course the principal question is how funds 
can be secured and what organization can be enlisted in 
its support. 

The report was accepted as one of progress. 


TRAVELLING FELLOWSHIP FOR FRENCH ARCHITECTS 


The Board of Directors at the May meeting author- 
ized a special committee consisting of the President, 
Secretary, and Director Hewlett to receive a report by 
the Committee on Education with regard to the condi- 
tions of the proposed scholarship offered by Julian Clar- 
ence Levi, and to act upon it for the Institute and without 
further reference to the Board. 

Under this resolution conditions governing the estab- 
lishment, for an experimental period of three years, of 
an Annual Travelling Fellowship in the United States 
for French architects, under the auspices of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, were submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Education and approved by the Committee. 
The conditions were accompanied by an agreement be- 
tween The American Institute of Architects and Messrs. 


Chester Holmes Aldrich, Harvey Wiley Corbett, Julian 
Clarence Levi, Lawrence Grant White, constituting the 
French Travelling Fellowship Committee of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. The agreement signed by 
this Committee and approved by the special committee 
of the Institute and signed by Messrs. Medary, Baldwin, 
Nimmons and Hewlett was submitted, with the general 
conditions above mentioned. There also was submitted 
for the record a resolution by the special committee con- 
sisting of the President, Secretary, and Director Hewlett 
acting under the resolution of the May Board, as follows: 


Whereas, through the generosity of Julian Clarence Levi, 
funds have been made available for the establishment for 
an experimental period of three years of a travelling Fellow- 
ship in the United States for French architects, and 

Whereas, the American Institute of Architects deems the 
establishment of such a Fellowship a valuable contribution 
to international architectural education and a _ graceful 
recognition of our eduactional debt to France; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Board of Directors of the American 
Institute of Architects, to whom this matter has been dele- 
gated, That such a Fellowship be and it hereby is estab- 
lished under the auspices of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, as per an agreement between Messrs. Chester Holmes 
Aldrich, Harvey Wiley Corbett, Julian Clarence Levi and 
Lawrence Grant White, constituting the French Travelling 
Fellowship Committee of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, who assume the responsibility for the proper conduct 
of this Fellowship during the three years of its existence; 
and Milton B. Medary, Jr., President; Frank C. Baldwin, 
Secretary; George C. Nimmons and J. Monroe Hewlett, the 
Committee of the Institute appointed with power to enter 
into such an agreement. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIAN ARCHITECTS—EMPLOYMENT 


The President reported his correspondence with Pro- 
fessor Hasa, President of the Masarykova Akademie 
Prace at Prague, Czechoslovakia. Through his personal 
acquaintance with Mr. Spacek, Technical Attaché of the 
Ministry of Public Works in Prague, he became inter- 
ested in a plan to bring to the United States a dozen 
of the younger architects of Czechoslovakia for the pur- 
pose of giving them experience in American architectural 
practice. They would serve wherever they might find posi- 
tions in the larger offices and at salaries sufficient to meet 
their living expenses. The length of service would 
depend upon conditions—ranging from six to twelve 
months. All of these young men will be thoroughly 
trained in architecture and able to speak English. The 
correspondence has been submitted to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Committee on Education and 
it is hoped to carry out the proposal in an entirely satis- 
factory manner. A further report concerning the de- 


velopment of this matter will be made at the December 
meeting. 


CenTraL New YorK CHAPTER—HEADQUARTERS 


A letter of May 11 was presented from the President 
of the Central New York Chapter, applying for a change 
in the designation of the Headquarters of that Chapter. 
At present Rochester is so designated, whereas Syracuse 
is the city in which the annual meetings are usually held. 
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Also it is the most nearly central of any of the cities in 
the Chapter territory. The request has been called to 
the attention of the Regional Director, Mr. Hewlett, who 
found no objection to it. 

Resolved, That the headquarters of the Central New 
York Chapter be changed from Rochester to Syracuse, 
effective October 12, 1926. 


Hawai CHAPTER—CHARTER GRANTED 


The Secretary presented the petition of Hawaiian 
architects for a formal charter of Chapter membership 
in the Institute, with the territory of Hawaii as Chapter 
territory. The names of the petitioners, all of whom are 
Institute members, are as follows: Messrs. Hart Wood, 
C. W. Dickey, W. L. Emory, M. H. Webb, Ralph A. 
Fishbourne, and Edwin C. Pettit. The San Francisco 
Chapter, to which this territory and these members are 
now assigned, has been advised of the proposed formation 
of the new Chapter and has approved. The petition was 
accompanied by a draft of Constitution and By-laws 
based upon the standard form of the Institute, which 
drafts have been found by the Secretary to be in accord 
with the principles of the basic document. 


Resolved, That a charter of Chapter membership be 
issued to the Hawaii Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, and that the territory of Hawaii named in 
the petition be transferred from the San Francisco Chap- 
ter to become the territory of the Hawaii Chapter, and 
that the Institute members signing the petition be for- 
mally transferred from the San Francisco Chapter to the 
Hawaii Chapter. 


The granting of this petition and the transfers effected 
thereby shall become effective October 13, 1926. 

Resolved, That Louis Edward Davis and Frederick 
William Williams, Institute members residing or having 
their principal places of business in the territory of Ha- 
waii, be transferred from the San Francisco Chapter to 
the Hawaii Chapter, effective October 13, 1926. 


APPLICATION ForRM—AMENDMENT PROPOSED 


A letter of July 9 was read from the Secretary of the 
Washington State Chapter, suggesting that the form of 
application for Institute Membership call attention to the 
fact that when a man is elected to the Institute he is 
assigned to the local chapter and will be required to pay 
the initiation fee and dues to that Chapter in addition to 
his Institute dues. 

Resolved, That the following clause be added to the 
second sentence of the paragraph on the Chapter rela- 
tion on page two of the Circular attached to the appli- 
cation form: 


“and he will be required to pay the initiation fee and 
annual dues of that Chapter.” 


Tue JuniorsHip Crass 


The Juniorship Class was established in 1922. Under 
it graduates of the recognized schools are admitted to 
Juniorship. Affiliation expires automatically when the 
Junior is elected to Chapter Associateship, or Institute 
Membership, or when he reaches the age of 30. Juniors 


pay dues of $5.00 a year, for which they receive a sub- 
scription to the Journal, the Proceedings of Conventions, 
and other Institute documents. Juniors have the privi- 
lege of attending Chapter meetings, but have no other 
privileges in connection with Chapter affiliation. There 
are, at present, 133 Juniors on the rolls of the Institute. 
This is not considered to be a satisfactory showing. It 
has been estimated that there are at least 250 graduates 
each year from the recognized schools. Since Juniorship 
was established, persistent efforts have been made to 
enroll the graduates at the time they leave school. In 
many cases individual letters have been written, and in 
other years the aid of the heads of the architectural 
departments has been enlisted. 


As relevant, a letter of August 30 was read from S. 
W. Hamill, Senior at the University of California, in 
which he asked for information with regard to the estab- 
lishment of Junior Chapters of the A. I. A. in Univer- 
sities and Colleges. Mr. Hamill was advised that there 
is no procedure for organizing such chapters and that ad- 
ditional information would be sent to him after the Execu- 
tive Committee meeting. The letter was called to the 
attention of Vice-President Emerson, who commented 
as follows: 


He doubted if there could be a better way devised 
of reaching the graduates than through the heads of the 
Architectural Departments. At Technology he makes it 
a point to use the documents of the Institute in a course 
on professional practice, and by bringing before the 
Seniors the advantages of Juniorship. He has got many 
of them to apply. 


Here followed an extended discussion with regard to 
the younger men, the desirability of affiliating them with 
the Institute and the Chapters, and the necessity of 
developing some program for increasing the number of 
those who become Juniors. Professor Emerson was 
requested to get in touch with Professor F. H. Bosworth, 
Jr., President of the Association of Collegiate Schools 
of Architecture, and Prof. Campbell, Director of the 
Beaux Arts Institute of Design. 


Resolved, That the whole question of Juniorship be 
referred to the Subcommittee on Architectural Educa- 
tion, J. Monroe Hewlett, Chairman. The Committee 
is asked to find out what is being done in each of the 
schools and to transmit that information to all of the 
other schools in such form as it deems proper. The 
Committee should also get in touch with the Chapters 
through their Committees on Education and suggest to 
them that they have the duty of establishing contacts 
with the local universities and their graduates in Archi- 
tecture. If some Chapters have no committees on Edu- 
cation the desirability of appointing them should be 
emphasized, and the Chapters should be urged to give 
every encouragement to the Juniors and the younger men 
along the lines followed by the Brooklyn Chapter. 


Anonymous Girt—SALe oF SECURITIES AND TRANSFER 


To meet the expense of restoration of the kitchen and 
for other restoration work at the Octagon the Treasurer 
requested the transfer of $3,000 from the Anonymous 
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Gift of $5,000 to the Kitchen and General Restoration 
Account. The donor of the Anonymous Gift has 
approved. 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be and hereby is author- 
ized to dispose of securities of the approximate value 
of $3,000 which form a part of the anonymous gift of 
$5,000, and that he be authorized to place the cash 
realized from the sale of these securities at the disposi- 
tion of the Building Committee to pay for restoration 
work of the kitchen and elsewhere in the Octagon. 


Markers on Octacon Property 


The Octagon property has two temporary markers. 
A photograph of one was exhibited. These markers 
were placed by the Building Committee prior to the 
59th Convention, as an experiment. They have attracted 
much favorable comment and admirably serve the pur- 
pose of informing the public about the Octagon and its 
use by the Institute as national headquarters. The Chair- 
man of the Building Committee, D. Everett Waid, 
wished to have an informal expression of opinion as to 
the desirability of replacing the temporary markers in 
some more permanent material. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee approves in 
principle of the marking of the Octagon property in a 
permanent manner, and requests the Building Committee 
to submit a plan for the markers showing the location, 
design, and material proposed. The Committee hopes 
to receive this report by the time of the December Board 
meeting in the thought that the markers might be placed 
in advance of the Convention in May. 


SwEDISH-AMERICAN TERCENTENARY FUND 


A letter of October 7 was presented from the Presi- 
dent of the American Sons and Daughters of Sweden, 
asking that the Institute commend the plan of the vari- 
ous Swedish-American church bodies and societies of the 
nation to meet in Chicago for the purpose of initiating 
the movement to commemorate the 300th Anniversary 
of the coming of the first Swedes to America. It was 
the opinion of the Committee that the endorsement 
of this project was hardly within the sphere of the 
Institute, and the Secretary was requested to write 
accordingly. 


Post GraDUATE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTURE AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE—REPRESENTATION 


The President submitted letters from Walter S. Brew- 
ster and Ferruccio Vitale, with accompanying documents, 
concerning the work of the Post Graduate Institute of 
Architecture and Landscape Architecture, which has com- 
pleted its first season at Lake Forest, Illinois. Among 
the supporting documents were the first annual report, 
covering the organization of the Post Graduate Insti- 
tute, its program of work, the purposes for which it is 
organized, and a review of the results obtained at the 
first session; also a letter of commendation addressed to 
Mr. Vitale by J. Monroe Hewlett. The letter from 
Mr. Brewster, written on behalf of the Board of Trus- 
tees, advised that the By-laws of the organization provide 


that the President of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects shall be ex-officio a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Post Graduate Institute. The hope was 
expressed by Mr. Brewster, and by Mr. Vitale, that the 
American Institute of Architects would find the proposal 
acceptable and would extend its cooperation. 

President Medary stated that he had accepted the 
appointment, and promised that the question of further 
cooperation would be taken up with the Executive Com- 
mittee. Mr. Hewlett reviewed the program of work 
being done by the Post Graduate Institute. It recog- 
nizes the necessity of architects and landscape architects 
studying their problems jointly if better results in the 
work itself and closer cooperation between the two pro- 
fessions are to be secured. The committee requested 
Mr. Hewlett to prepare a letter for the signature of the 
Secretary in which should be expressed the interest of 
the Institute, its general approval, and its desire to 
cooperate. 


WASHINGTON STATUE IN Union Squarz, New York— 
Proposep REMOVAL 


A letter of October 2 was read from H. K. Bush- 
Brown, Sculptor, Washington, D. C., in which he trans- 
mitted copy of his letter to the Mayor of New York, 
advocating the relocation of the statue in the central 
part of Washington Square facing south from the Wash- 
ington Arch. Mr. Bush-Brown has asked for the en- 
dorsement of the New York Chapter and other art 
societies, and he requested the approval of the Institute. 

Resolved, That the matter be referred to the New 
York Chapter with a request for a recommendation or 
report in time for the Board of Directors at the Decem- 
ber meeting. 


CoMMUNITY PLANNING—ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION 


A letter of August 6 was presented from the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Community Planning, Henry 
Wright. In it he requested an additional appropriation 
of $100 to cover cost of reprints and other special work 
of the Committee of an urgent nature. The Committee’s 
appropriation for the current year was $250.00. Its 
balance on August 30 was $73.25. A statement from the 
Press for $118.22 to cover 1,500 reprints of “Cities Old 
and New” is on hand to be paid. There was consid- 
eration of the extensive program of the Community 
Planning Committee and the importance of its work. 

Resolved, That the appropriation of the Committee 
on Community Planning for the year 1926 be increased by 
$100.00, by transfer of that amount from the Contingent 
Reserve appropriation. 


PLAN OF WASHINGTON AND ENviIRONS—OVERDRAWAL 
OF APPROPRIATION 


A letter of October 1 was submitted from the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Plan of Washington and 
Environs, Horace W. Peaslee. 

Mr. Peaslee reviewed the work which had been con- 
ducted through his office during the past year, and sub- 
mitted an itemized statement of actual expenditures for 
stenographic help, postage, telegrams, and messenger 
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service used in connection with the work of the Com- 
mittee. The total amount of the special voucher was 
$244.14. He pointed out that much work remains to 
be done in connection with the development of Washing- 
ton under new legislation, and that he could not well 
afford to make a contribution other than that of his 
time in carrying on this extensive activity. 


Resolved, That the appropriation of the Committee 
on Plan of Washington and Environs, on the 1926 Budget, 
be increased $244.14 by transfer from the Contingent 
Reserve Appropriation. The Treasurer is authorized to 
pay the voucher submitted with Mr. Peaslee’s letter of 
October 1. 


Mont St. MicHEL AND CHARTRES—SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


The Institute now presents to the recipients of the 
School Medal in each of the 23 recognized schools a 
copy of Mont St. Michel and Chartres. A letter from 
Professor Biggin of the Architectural Department at 
Alabama Polytechnic called attention to the fact that 
the library of his school was without a copy of the book 
and was, at the moment, without funds to purchase it. 
Thereupon, the Secretary’s Office loaned a copy to the 
architectural library at Polytechnic. This incident leads 
to the suggestion that the Institute might well present 
a copy of Mont St. Michel and Chartres to the libraries 
of each of the recognized schools which do not have a 
copy. The books cost the Institute $4.75 net each and 
the amount might well be charged against the Henry 
Adams Fund. 


Resolved, That the book be placed in the libraries of 
the schools which do not have it, with the compliments 
of the Institute, and that the same action be taken with 
respect to each new school recognized. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS FROM MeEmBERS—LiFE MEMBERSHIPS 


The following resolution of the 59th Convention was 
called to the attention of the Committee: 


It is the sense of this meeting that the Board of Directors 
be requested to consider appropriate methods of making 
known to the membership at large that sums of money in 
amounts of $25.00, $50.00, and $75.00, in addition to dues, 
will be welcomed as contributions toward the activities of 
the Institute. 


There was considered also the discussion at the post- 
Convention Board meeting in May at which time other 
proposals with regard to financial aid from Fellows and 
with regard to Life Memberships were discussed. 

Resolved, That the Convention resolution and the sug- 
gestions made at the Board meeting be referred to the 
Finance Committee with a request for a report at the 
December meeting of the Board. If the Finance Com- 
mittee recommends the creation of life memberships it 
should cover the question of amount and also the status 
of the member who loses his membership through disci- 
plinary procedure. The Finance Committee should also 
consider the suggestion of life membership for non- 
architects—those who are patrons of architecture and 
willing to make some endowment or contribution along 
the lines of a life membership. 


Dozier, HENRIETTA C.—LIBRARY 


Correspondence was presented from Miss Henrietta 
C. Dozier, Institute member of Jacksonville, Florida, 
which referred to previous correspondence and a con- 
dition in her will which bequeaths to the Institute her 
architectural library. Miss Dozier wishes it to be 
understood that if her library is loaned to any of the 
universities when it comes into possession of the Institute, 
it shall be loaned to the University of Florida. The 
Secretary was requested to advise Miss Dozier that her 
wishes will be observed. 


MustarA FAHMy Bry—Honorary MEMBERSHIP 


Correspondence was presented from the Egyptian 
Minister with regard to Honorary Membership for 
Mustafa Fahmy, Chief Architect of the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. He was advised of the procedure under which 
Honorary Members are elected, but in a second letter 
expressed the hope that an exception might be made. 
The Secretary was requested to reply that the only form 
of membership possible is that of Honorary Corre- 
sponding Membership, which can only be conferred by 
action of a Convention of the Institute. It is usually 
awarded from a long standing list of suggestions, and it 
has been directed that the name of Mustafa Fahmy be 
placed on that list. 


BioGRAPHICAL DatTA oF INsTITUTE MEMBERS 


At the pre-Convention meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors there was discussion of the proposal to send out 
a biographical questionnaire to all members of the Insti- 
tute, and of methods of maintaining the returns in proper 
and adequate form. It was pointed out at that time, 
by the Executive Secretary, that to secure the returns 
of such a questionnaire from a large percentage of Insti- 
tute members, say 85% or 90%, and to keep the record 
current from year to year would involve extensive corre- 
spondence. He stated that to do the work promptly, 
in the most approved manner, and to keep it up to the 
minute, would require the employment of an additional 
clerk at the Octagon. Since the Board meeting the 
matter has received further consideration from Director 
Hewlett and Mr. Whitaker and a draft of questionnaire 
has been prepared for distribution as a supplement to 
the Journal. 

If the work is to be conducted through the Secretary’s 
Office it will receive thorough attention, but it should 
be understood that it may not be possible to keep it 
strictly current, for it must be carried on during slack 
intervals and secondary to the regular work of the 
Officers, Board, and Committees. 

Resolved, That the Committee believes this proposal 
should not be adopted at the present time. 


CopyricuTt Bitt H. R. 10434 


A copy of H. R. 10434, 69th Congress, First Session, 
a Bill to Amend and Consolidate the Acts Respecting 
Copyright, and for other purposes, was presented. Also 
the report of a special committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Medary, consisting of E. H. Denby, Chester H. 
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Aldrich, William Harmon Beers, Joseph H. Freedlander, 
John V. Van Pelt, William A. Boring, Alexander E. 
Trowbridge, Lansing C. Holden, Chairman. This 
report, dated July 8, 1926, discussed H. R. 10434, which 
deals with the copyrighting of works of art, sculpture, 
music, motion picture plays, photographs, scenarios, 
dramatic compositions, lectures, maps, and also, as 
worded in the bill, “works of architecture, models, or 
designs for architectural work.” The report discussed 
the bill, outlined the history of the appointment of the 
special committee of the Institute (Lansing C. Holden, 


Chairman) and of the Joint Committee, representing . 


various organizations (Edwin H. Denby, Chairman), set 
forth the Society members of the Joint Committee, and 
requested the approval of the Institute on the changes 
proposed in the proposed legislation. 

The Bill will come up again at the next session of 
Congress and a Memorandum, entitled “Architects’ Sug- 
gestions for Changes to Copyright Bill H. R. 10434,” was 
submitted. These suggested changes were submitted to 
each member of the Board of Directors in a referendum 
of July 27, at the direction of the President, and all 
Directors were requested to respond. 

Replies have been received from Directors Hewlett, 
Goldsmith, Jackson, McDougall, and Albertson. In the 
main they approved of the suggestions and Mr. Jackson, 
in his letter, gave some impressions with respect to details. 
President Medary reported on the appointment of the 
two committees and the steps which have been taken 
to expedite as much as possible action by the Institute. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee, acting for 
the Board, approve the work of the special committee 
and endorse, in principle, the changes in H. R. 10434 
which are suggested by the special committee. 

The committee is authorized to convey the endorsement 
of the Institute to Congressional Committees and other 
interested sources; and the letters from Directors are 
referred to the Committee for further consideration. 


Arcuitects SMALL House Ssrvice Bureau, INc. 
REpPoRTS 


The Secretary submitted reports and documents from 
the Technical Director of the Architects Small House 
Service Bureau. Among the documents were the fol- 
lowing: 

Letter to members of the United States Bureau, 
January 25; Minutes of Executive Committee of Bureau, 
June 25; To the United States Bureau Regional Bureaus, 
June 30, three letters; Memorandum of meeting of 
Executive Committee of Bureau, July 30; To the Direc- 
tors of the Bureau, August 4; Proposed Budget and Oper- 
ating Plan for the Bureau during the term September 
1, 1926, to August 31, 1927. Also the Minutes of Execu- 
tive meeting of September 17, 1926; letter of September 
21 from A. C. Holden to E. H. Brown; and letter 
of September 30 from E. H. Brown to A. C. Holden. 
Vice-President Hammond, as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Small Houses, and liaison between the Board of 
Directors and the Bureau, reported as follows: 


He attended the Executive Committee meeting of the 
Bureau held in Minneapolis and sat in all of the ses- 


sions. There are many complications to be met but it 
is evident that the support of the Institute should be 
continued on a thorough basis. The Northwestern 
Division had considered a plan for turning over to the 
United States Bureau its general management, news- 
paper service, publicity and other activities but it was 
found that the time for making such a transfer had not 
yet arrived. It was therefore decided to allow the 
Northwestern Bureau to carry on as at present con- 
stituted. Mr. Hammond referred to the St. Louis situ- 
ation and his efforts to clear it up. From his investi- 
gations it appears that the St. Louis Bureau is receiving 
support from material men, which is in contravention 
of one of the major policies of the Small House Service 
Bureau. A further report on the St. Louis situation 
will be submitted when final action on it has been taken. 


With regard to the endorsement of the Institute, as 
carried by the publications of the Bureau, it has been 
agreed that this endorsement will not appear in any 
instance without a full explanation, which will show 
just how the endorsement is given and what it means. 
This will prevent confusion and will make clear to 
what extent the Small House Service Bureau is affiliated 
with the American Institute of Architects. As Chairman 
of the Committee on Small Houses he spoke of a plan, 
now before the Committee, under which a number of 
the best small houses in various cities will be published 
in a special edition of The Small Home. The purpose 
is to stimulate interest in well designed small houses 
regardless of whether or not they are gotten out by 
the Bureau. This plan is in a formative stage and 
more definite information concerning it will be given 
to the Board later. 


Lisrary—Ricuarp How._anp Hunt 


A letter of October 11 was read as addressed by the 
Chairman of the Building Committee, D. Everett Waid, 
to the President. In it attention was called to the Richard 
Howland Hunt Library which was presented to the Insti- 
tute early in the year and must now be received. Several 
ways of taking care of the library until the Institute has 
its new building were suggested by Mr. Waid. After 
discussion of ways and means, it was 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee is of the 
opinion that the library should be sent to Washington 
and placed in storage for the time being. 


BuILDING TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


A letter of October 4 was read as addressed by Walter 
Dabney Blair to Mr. Emerson. It called attention to 
an investigation now being made by the Department of 
Justice of alleged illegal restrictions in the building trade 
in violation of Federal laws. Mr. Blair suggested that 
the Institute volunteer its assistance to the Department. 

Resolved, That the letter be transmitted to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Industrial Relations with the 
suggestion that he use his judgment in determining 
whether it is wise to offer assistance from the Institute. 
Procedure is left in the hands of Mr. Kohn with the 
suggestion that care should be taken, in case he offers 
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cooperation, to make it clear that the cooperation can 
be obtained from individual members of the Institute and 
not from the Institute as a national organization. 


Memsers ELECTED 


The Secretary reported the election by referendum 
vote of the Executive Committee of the following Insti- 
tute members, effective July 5, 1926: 


Boston: Samuel W. Mead. 

BROOKLYN: Mortimer Dickerson Metcalfe. 
BuFFALO: Roswell E. Pfohl. 

CENTRAL ILLiNnolIs: Archie N. Schaeffer. 
CENTRAL New York: Floyd K. Harper. 


Cuicaco: Allen E. Erickson, Walter Stephen Frazier, Bern- 
hard C. Greengard, Carl N. Hawkinson. 


DetroiT: Robert O. Derrick, Branson V. Gamber, Arthur 
Knox Hyde. 


Erie: Edmund Walter Malczewski. 
FLoriDA: Lyman H. Dixon, Roy Marvin, Lee L. Wade. 


InDIANA: Alfred Wilson Rodecker, 
Thornton. 


Iowa: Charles Altfillisch, Roland G. Harrison. 


KENnTucky: John J. Curtis, Leon K. Frankel, Gaarwood M. 
Grimes, James Graham Miller. 


New Jersey: Arthur B. Holmes, Walter Thomas Mayo, 
John B. Peterkin, Otto Victor Reeser. 


NortH CAROLINA: Osborne Giles Foard, Charles C. Hart- 
mann, Albert C. Wirth. 


Nortu Texas: Theodore Stuart Maffitt. 


PHILADELPHIA: John T. Brugger, Ralph L. Colton, Harold 
Thorp Carswell, Herman Miller, Samuel K. Schneid- 
man, John Arthur Walker, David D. Weitz. 


PITTSBURGH: Robert Clare Bowers, Robert Arthur Eckles. 


San Francisco: Henry H. Gutterson, Raymond W. Jeans, 
Noble Newsom, Sidney B. Newsom, Frederick Wm. 
Williams. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: George E. Gable, C. Stanley Wyant. 
SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA: Henry Y. Shaub. 

St. Louis: William B. Ittner, Jr., Guy Study. 

TENNESSEE: K. E. Oehmig. 

WaASsHINGTON, D. C.: Maurice S. May. 


WASHINGTON STATE: Frank H. Fowler, Clyde Grainger, 
Meredith Jones. 


Maurice Emerson 


Memsers ELEcTED 


The Secretary reported the election by referendum 
vote of the Executive Committee of the following Insti- 
tute members, effective August 31, 1926: 


BALTIMoRE: Oliver B. Wight. 

Boston: Mary Almy, John Woodbridge Beal, James Law- 
rence Berry, Charles H. Ely, Andrew H. Hepburn, 
Timothy G. O’Connell, Richard J. Shaw, Frederic B. 
Stearns. 

BrookLtyn: E. James Gambaro. 

CENTRAL New York: Charles A. Carpenter, Paul Hueber. 

Cuicaco: Joseph H. Bristle, Zachery T. Davis, Raymond 
W. Flynn, George Palmer Graves, John Ogden Merrill, 
Fred O. Rippel, Leon F. Urbain. 


CLEVELAND: Alfred Karl Murawsky, George P. Walsh, Karl 
E. Wilhelm. 


Detroit: Robert Benjamin Frantz. 
FLorwa: L. Phillips Clarke. 
INDIANA: Arthur Bohn. 

Iowa: Allan O. Greasby. 
Kentucky: Clifford F. Reichert. 


MInNEsoTA: Gilbert R. Horton, Cecil Odlin, Joseph A. 
Shannon. 


NEBRASKA: Horace S. Seymour. 

NortH Texas: David Reichard Williams. 
PITTSBURGH: Frederick Giffin, George M. Rowland. 
Ruope IsLaAnD: William G. Richards. 

SAN FRANcisco: Chester Cole, James Somerville Dean. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA: Alfred F. Priest. 

TENNESSEE: William A. Rutherford, Jr. 

Vircinia: H. M. Miller, Matthews H. Tardy. 


WASHINGTON STATE: David Christoph Lange, G. Albin Pehr- 
son, Frederick James Peters. 


West VirciniA: Carleton C. Wood. 
Wisconsin: Roy Oliver Papenthien. 


Memsers Evecrep—New York CHAPTER 


The Secretary reported the election of Elliott L. 
Chisling and Charles A. Luckhurst, and their assignment 
to the New York Chapter, effective September 8, 1926. 


Memsers ELecteD—COoNDITIONALLY 


Boston: Frank Lyman Austin. 

BrRook_yn: Arthur L. Guptill. 

BuFFALo: Cyrus K. Porter. 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS: John E. Zimmer. 

Cuicaco: David Adler, Walter A. McDougall. 
CINCINNATI: Charles Wilkins Short, Jr. 

CLEVELAND: Munroe Walker Cooper, Jr. 

CoLumBus: John Quincy Adams. 

ConNeEcTicuT: Charles E. Cutler, Lorenzo Hamilton. 
Detroit: Richard Perrien Raseman. 


FLoriDA: Marion I. Manley, Earl Purdy, John Tracey, 
Clark N. Tingley. 


Iowa: Vernon F. Tinsley. 

MINNESOTA: Clyde W. Smith. 

NEw York: J. H. Phillips. 

NortH Texas: Roy Keith Hamberlin, Arthur E. Thomas. 

San Francisco: Howard E. Burnett, Warren Porter Skil- 
lings, Lester W. Hurd, Charles F. Masten. 

TENNESSEE: Isaac Albert Baum, Joe T. Wallace. 

WasHincTon, D. C.: Carlton Van Valkenburg, Sumner K. 
Wiley. 

WASHINGTON STATE: Fred G. Rounds. 

WISCONSIN: Francis S. Gurda. 


Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to cast a 
favorable ballot for each of the applicants listed, elect- 
ing him to membership effective October 30, 1926, sub- 
ject to the receipt of no unfavorable privileged com- 
munications, within a period of thirty days after the 
publication of his name. 
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